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WITCHCRAFT AT DEACON WIGGINS’. 
In Two Chapters.— Chap. II. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

“Grandma, don’t you think, Sam’s got back !” 
said I, bursting into the kitchen, quite out of 
breath. 

“T want to know!” said Aunt Nabby. 

“Yes, I saw him down at the corner, and I asked 
him if he wouldn’t come up here this evening, 
and he said he guessed he would.” 

“Then we shall hear 
all about it.” said Aunt’ 
Nabby, complacently. 





“Was there much of a wedding?” inquired 
grandmother. 

“Lordy massy, yis; there was a house full; this 
’ere thing wasn’t done in a corner, I can tell you. 
And there warnt no stint to weddin’-cake and 
cider; and the deacon he went so far as to have 
reel wine down from Boston—wine at weddin's is 
Scriptural, you know.” 

‘When the Lord’s there to make it,” interposed 
Aunt Lois. “But sometimes He aint.” 

“Wal, at any rate, the minister was there,” said 
Sam, “and everybody had such a good time that 





“I reely haint slept 
nights, I ben so kind 0’ 
anxious to hear "bout 
those weddins’.” 

“Well, I'd like to 
hear, too,” said my 
grandmother. 

“Tt’s none of our busi- 
ness, I suppose,” said 
Aunt Lois, giving a 
smart twitch to her 
yarn. “But there he 
is!” she added, as the 
sound of approaching 
footsteps was heard 
outside the door. 

A moment more and 
Sam entered. His re- 
ception might have 
gratified the most diffi- 
dent. There was a uni- 
versal, cheery air of 
welcome pervading the 
whole social circle. 

We boys joyfully 
drew his chair into his 
favorite corner, anc pre- 
sented the usual mug of 








desire to come out with his story, and as our cir- | 
cle were no less eager to get at it, he was over- 
whelmed with assurances of secrecy. We none 
of us were going over to Sherburn,—had no occa- 
sion to talk with Sherburn people,—and the secret 
was as safe with us as Capt. Kidd’s money. 

We boys were especially emphatic in our prom- | 
ises that under no circumstances would we even | 
look as if we knew anything about it. 

“Wal, then,” said Sam, lowering his voice to a 
mysterious and solemn pitch, “I believe I’ve a 
good mind to tell ye. I don’t see no harm could | 





hev it. So she took it home in her apron, and 
she and the widder they nussed it up like a baby. 

“Mahaly taught it to suck milk from a bottle, 
with a quill through the cork, and a rag round the 


| quill, and it grew chirk and frisky, and Mahaly, 


ef ’t had ben a real baby, she couldn’t have loved 
it better. Mahaly allers was one of yer motherly 
gals, that wants suthin’ to nuss and care for. 

“The critter slept on her bed, and he eat out of 
a saucer at table, and was in and out round the 
house, and grew round and slick, and was all the 
cunnin’er "cause he was black. 


“But by-and-by, when 








cider. 

In fact, Sam had reason to understand his value 
as a news-bringer to a circle that had no daily pa- 
per, and that never had heard of such an institu- 
tion asthe “reporter,” or “special correspondent,” 
that illumines our modern firesides. 

Two weddings, with all their interesting partic- 
ulars, lay stored in his wallet of news—to say 
nothing of the possible background of explana- 
tions as to supernatural phenomena which had 
been partly promised. 

Even the tongue of inquiry was at first embar- 
rassed where to begin in unfolding this mine of 
richness; though every eye sparkled with inquiry, 
there was a moment of expectant pause. 

“So you’ve come back, Mr. Lawson?” said my 
grandfather, benignly. 

“Yis, deacon, here I be, and glad to be here, 
too,” said Sam, setting down his mug of cider to 
warm, and surveying it complacently. 

“Well, the wedding’s all over?” inquired Aunt 
Nabby, suggestively. 

“All over,” said Sam; “all settled—done and 
can’t be undone. The deacon’s livin’ at Almiry’s 
as nateral as ef he growed there, and Obed and 
Mahaly are settled down to housekeepin’ in the 
old place like old married folks. That are’s what 
I call suthin ’bout right. "Taint often that things 
come along jest right, but this ’ere does.” 

“TI wonder,” said Aunt Nabby, reflectively, “if 
Almiry was married in her black gownd—bein’ 
a widow, you know.” 

“Not she,” said Sam. “She had on aspick-and- 
span new lavender-colored satin bought in Bos- 
ton, that Miss Jinks’s ben a-makin’ up for her 
a-purpose; it reely renewed Almiry’s youth. She 
looked like a prophet with her trimmin’s and fix- 
in’s, and I don’t wonder the deacon was tickled to 
think he’d got her. 

“The deacon he was consid’able fixed up, too; 
had a new broadcloth coat and white vest and his 
hair slicked down with hair-oil. The deacon’s a 
pretty good-lookin’ man for past fifty.” 

“Wal, what did Mahaly wear?” said grand- 
mamma. 

“Wal, Mahaly hadn’t nothin’ but a white frock, 
but Lordy massy, a body that hes sich eyes and 
sich curly hair as Mahaly’s got don’t need no 
dressin’. Her cheeks was jest like two damask 
roses; the fellers all said that Obed had got the 
very pick of all the gals in Sherburn, and the 
minister he said she was a real rose o’ Sharon and 
lily o’ the valley.” 











the nine o’clock bell had rung half an hour before 
they was all gone. 

“Obed he driv Mahaly home in the carryall 
with the old mare. Obed was about as pleased as 
a fellow need to be, I can tell you; and everybody 
shook hands with him and wished him well,—for 
ye see, Obed’s a gret favorite with folks,—every- 
body thinks well of Obed.” 

“That Obed is a sensible fellow,” said Aunt 
Lois. ‘No nonsense about Obed. I always re- 
spected him.” 

“Well, and Mahala’s a smart, capable girl,” 
said my grandmother. “I always had a good 
opinion of Mahala, and I’m glad she’s made such 
a good match.” 

“And they aint afraid to stay in the old house ?” 
said Aunt Nabby, who burned in spirit for light 
on mysterious topics. 

“Aint they afraid of trouble ?” 

“Not a grain, not a bit,” said Sam, lifting his 
cider and taking a complacent sip. 

‘“‘Well, I suppose they have their reasons,” said 
Aunt Lois. 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef they have,” answered 
Sam. 

“T expect Obed has seen through this nonsense 
about the noises,” pursued Aunt Lois. “I always 
knew there must be some way of accounting for 
them,” she added. 

“Well, but Obed aint the fellow to say anything 
that isn’t so?” said my grandfather, with a slight 
inflection of inquiry in his tone. ‘Obed didn’t 
make ’em up, now did he ?” 

“Oh no; not a grain, not a grain,” said Sam, 
eagerly. “Obed’s straight as a string. There 
aint no manner 0’ doubt o’ him. 
Obed’s found out things since that kind 0’ seem to 
explain them noises—Obed has” 





‘Well, can’t you tell us what they are?” said | long-breathed sigh from the listening circle, as 


Aunt Nabby, persistently driving at her point. 
“Wal, ye see, Mis’ Badger, I feel kind 0’ sort 0’ 
delicate about it,” said Sam. 





But you see, | 


“JT got it from Ma-| 


haly—and Mahaly’s always been sort 0’ confiden- | 


tial with me ever since she was a little gal. It 
wouldn’t do, ye see, to have it get out over to Sher- 
burn, I s’pose. 

“But jest here, Deacon Badger, right among dis- 
creet sort o’ folks, I don’t know as ’twould do any 
harm—though ’tis amazin’ how things does get 


Spe . - 
| night, and was brought in e’en-a’most friz to 


talked about and spread around,” Sam added, | 


shaking his head reflectively. 


It was evident that Sam was just bursting with | Gookin said he’d give it to her ef she cared to 








come of it, here 
in the bussom 
o’ this ’ere fam- 
ily. I reely 
don’t. 

“Ye see, there 
aint nobody ree- 
ly to blame for 
them noises; it 
warnt no con- 





his horns growed out, 
there was trouble, 
‘cause, you see, he 
didn’t know, and he 
wanted to be round jist 
the same, and with his 
great long horns, ye see 
it didn’t come so con- 
venient. But Mahaly 
she stuck to him, for 
the crittur loved her, 
and she could allers 
make him do jist as 
she said when she was 
round, 

“But ye see, these ‘ere 
horned critturs they 
will run at folks, and 
when Obed got a-com- 
in’ over to the widder’s 
to wait on Mahaly, 
Posey’d watch behind 
the fence, and come up 
behind and give him 
a push. Twice he 
knocked him down, 
and Mahaly she was 
dreadful mortified, but 
she couldn’t break the 
crittur of his tricks. 

“She ’pologized for 
him all she could, and 
she tried to keep him 
shet up, but he was so 
awful cute he’d un- 
fasten doors and climb 
over fences and be 
round agin brisk as 
ever. 

“Wal, when Mahaly 








trivance o’ no- 

body and come on jest natural. But then, ef it 
should get out over to Sherburn, it would be too 
bad. Folks would never git over laughin’ at the 
deacon, and the deacon reely is such a good man 
it would be a pity.” 

“But you haven't told us what made the noises ; 
what was it, Sam?’ we boys exclaimed in a 
breath. 

“Wal, I’m a-comin’ to it, boys; jest you hold 
on. Lordy massy, it’s a long story. Mahaly told 
me all about it, and reely I didn’t see how they 
could a’ helped bein’ scared, and not knowin’ 
what it was” 

“But what was it, Sam ?” we both shouted. 

“Wal, the long and short on’t was, it was noth- 
in’ but Mahaly’s black cosset, that Sim Gookin 
gin her three years ago. He’s growed up big and 
hes long horns, and he jest follered Mahaly over. 
And one arternoon, when the men was a-puttin’ 
in the turnips and cabbages into the cellar, he jest 
slipped along in. 

“It was towards dusk, and he’s a ’mazin’ cun- 
nin’ crittur, and he jist hid upinthe cellar. They 
went off and shut the door, and banked up the 
cellar, and there he was, and nobody mistrusted 
he was there till they began to hear the noises.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it?” camc with a sort of 





the supernatural mist dissolved. 

“Yes,” said Sam, now warmed up in his narra- 
tive. “Mahaly told me all about it from the be- 
ginnin’. Ye see, bout three years ago, Mahaly 
went up to Deacon Gookin’s to help ’em make 
soap and candles. It come on drefful cold weath- 
er, and this ’ere black lamb was dropped one cold 


death the next mornin’. 

“There didn’t nobody seem to care for it, bein’ 
as it was black and pindlin’; but Mahaly she 
nussed_it and cared for it so much, that Sam 





went to live to the dea- 
con’s, after Mis’ Wig- 
gins died, she thought she’d got rid o’ Posey. 
The widder she kep’ him to home. But along in 
the fall Mahaly went back home to see her 
mother, and Posey was so glad to see her that 
it reely was affectin’. He was round her all the 
time, blatin’ and rubbin’ his nose on her dress, 
and wantin’ to be petted, and when she started to 
come home he would follow her. 

“Wal, Mahaly driv him back three times and 
put him into the yard and shut the gate. Then 
what does the crittur do, but get over the fence 
and follow her on the sly, and she never mistrust- 
in’, and that way he got shet in the cellar. 

‘Wal, when the noises begun, Mahaly didn’t 
mind ’em at first. She aint nervous, and she in- 
sisted that it warn't nothin’ but rats. The idee 
that it could be anything else never come into her 
head. 

“She said she mistrusted fust, that night when 
Jerry came a-runnin’ up stairs and said he see 
suthin’ with horns and eyes in the north cellar. 
It sort o’ come over her, but then she thought it 
couldn’t be. Ye see, Posey he'd clim’ up on the 
turnip-bin, and it made him look drefful tall. No 
wonder Jerry was scared. 

“But when they had that time a-readin’ Scriptur’ 
down on the cellar-bottom, and old Deacon Selk- 
reggs was knocked over, Mahaly was drefful 
scared, ’cause it did look so like one o’ Posey’s 
tricks. So next day she thought she’d go ‘up 
home and see if Posey wasn’t there, and the fust 
words the widder said to her was,— 

“Well, Mahaly, Posey’s gone for good—and 
nobody knows where he’s gone to.’ 

“Poor child! her heart sank right down, and she 
thought, what should she do? She was afraid the 
deacon and Obed’d both be mad with her, and yet 
she warn’t a bit to blame. 

‘Wal, she worried and laid awake nights and 
cried, till finally Obed he declared she should tell 
him what was the matter. And finally, one night 
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when they was walkin’ home from singin’-school, 
she got her courage up and told him. 

“She thought Obed would be mad, but she said 
he laughed so that he had to stop and set'down 
and hold onto his sides—right there on the big 
rock by Deacon Chipps’. She thought he never 
would get through laughing. 

“Wal, when he got his breath back, says he,— 

“*Mahaly, we’ll jest keep the secret atween us. 
It won't do to tell father. Lordy massy! he’d feel 
too streaked, and he don’t need to know it. You 
and I we’ll jest get married and live here at the 
old place, and father he can go up and live at the 
widder's. It all comes handy. And then we'll 
get Posey into the barn, and let the folks in Sher- 
burn hev their story about huffs and horns. Folks 
allers want a story to tell, and we’ll let ’em hev it.’ 

“Mahaly’s a church-member and drefful con- 
scientious, and sort o’ ’fraid it warn’t quite right. 
But Obed he told her that it must be kep’ still. 
He couldn’t hev everybody makin’ game of his 
father, and that by-and-by, when everything got 
settled down, and folks had done talkin’, he’d tell 
the deacon by degrees. 

“So you see, it’s jist ended all right. They’s 
both on ’em married, and both on ’em settled, and 
I guess Posey’s been got into the barn by this 
time. And now you must be sure not to tell,” 
concluded Sam, as, having finished his mug of 
cider, he rose to go. 

“IT expect he’ll tell this story first and Jast at 
every house between here and Sherburn,” re- 
marked Aunt Lois. 

“Lois, you aint charitable 
mother. 

“Well, you wait and see,” said Aunt Lois. And 
we waited. 


!” said my grand- 


- ~@> _ 
FORTITUDE. 
Oh, never from thy tempted heart 
Let thine integrity depart; 

When disappointment fills the cup, 
Undaunted, nobly drink it up; 
Truth will prevail, and justice show 
Her tardy honors, sure though slow, 
Bear on—bear bravely on! 


Anon, 
- +e a 
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MAGGIE. 

Few men perform acts of truer heroism than 
our country physicians, who not only expose 
themselves to malignant diseases and to wearisome 
and patient watching with their patients when a 
crisis is reached, but whose calls not untrequently 
summon them forth at dead of night, to encoun- 
ter the exposure and dangers of the bleak, stormy 
winters of our Northern climate. 

Their heroism, however, does not receive the 
Perhaps the reason of 
this is the fact that the doctor may subsequently 
present a “bill,” which seems to make mercenary 
the most unselfish 


recognition it deserves. 


and dangerous service, and 
divests it somewhat of its heroic aspect. But the 
merit and value of such unselfish devotion to 
duty cannot be measured by dollars and cents. 

Another nameless and unrecognized hero, or 
heroine, of many a weary league of winter sleet, of 
drifting snow, and darkness, is the doctor’s horse. 

Such an one was “Maggie,” the subject of my 
story. She was a handsome brown six-year-old 
mare, the property of Dr. Smith, a practising phy- 
sician in one of the northern counties of New York 
State, and a personal friend of the writer. 

Magzgie, too, I feel almost like speaking of as a 
personal friend; for often, when I have met the 
doctor on his rides, and have stopped a moment to 
speak with him, the fine, gentle expression of her 
intelligent eyes has attracted my attention, and 
made me feel that she recognized in me a friend 
to her master. The intelligent animal seemed to 
have an intuitive knowledge of the doctor’s er- 
rand, and judged correctly, if it were one that de- 
manded urgent haste, or admitted of a slower 
pace. 

Maggie was but one of the doctor’s three horses, 
—his practice being a large one. He had raised 
her from a colt, training and petting her with that 
wise care and patience toward animals, which one 
often sees in physicians. 

This care and patience were repaid to him with 
interest, in the perfect trust he was able to place 
in the mare’s docility and good-will. Whenever 
he had to traverse a rough and lonely road on a 
dark or stormy night, it was Maggie that was al- 
ways harnessed for the duty. 

Of one of these perilous night trips, Dr. Smith 
recently gave me an account, which I will repeat 
as nearly as possible in his own words. It was 
on Friday, January Sth. The week had been an 
unusually snowy, stormy one. 

“That evening,” he said, “a message came to 
me—the messenger had to come on snow-shoes— 
that a Mr. Wilson, a well-to-do farmer living 
about six miles out of our village, was dangerous- 
ly ill of bilious colic. The man said it was a bit- 
ter night, and I should find it difficult to get to 
Mr. Wilson’s house, but the case was so urgent 
that he implored me to go, and go with all speed. 

“It was a call that, of course, I felt should be 
responded to at once, if at all, but a worse night 
I had rarely seen, even in our northern country. 
The roads, I knew, were blockaded with snow- 
drifts, and beyond a distance of two miles from 
the village there had been no travel for two days. 

“The clock had just struck eight. I told my 
stable boy to harness Maggie at once. Then,~— 
first seeing that the remedies likely to be needed 
were in my trunk,—I put on my fur cap, heavy 
ulster and leggins, and went out to the stable. 

“My faithful mere stood harnessed to the ‘cut- 











ter,"—as we term a light sleigh in our part of the 
country,—and glanced round when I spoke to her 
with that intelligent look of hers that almost 
seems to say, ‘All ready for a start, sir ?” 

“The boy ran back to the stable-door and out we 
went, with a merry jingle, into the night and 
storm. 

“It had been snowing since five o’clock, and it 
was, it seemed to me, the darkest night I ever saw. 
A bitter, relentless wind drove the fine, thick snow 
steadily in our faces. The air seemed packed with 
snowflakes. We went through the village and 
out on the country road at a pretty good pace for 
a couple of miles. Then came the unbroken 
drifts, four, five and seven feet deep, piled clear 
across the road. 

“Maggie was what we north-country people 
call ‘good in the snow;’ that is to say, without 
floundering or plunging, she would wade easily 
and perseveringly through drifts even as high as 
her back. 

“Sturdily through one after another of these she 
went fora mile or more, and then she stopped. 
When I spoke to her I could feel by the rein that 
she turned her head to look at me, but she did not 
start forward. 

“T got out of the sleigh and wallowed along be- 
side her. It was too dark to see beyond; but as 
soon as I stepped past her head, I came against a 
wall of snow! It was a huge drift. I put up my 
hand and could just reach the top of it. 

“The boy had put a shovel into the cutter. I 
got it out and by dint of digging and wallowing 
for some minutes, broke a path across the drift, 
through which, at a word from me, Maggie man- 
aged to make her way after a hard effort. 

“But not twenty rods further on we came to an- 
other drift of equal depth and height, where the 
shovelling had to be repeated. 

“I did not attempt again to enter the sleigh, but 
went on wallowing laboriously over the drifts. 
The mare with the cutter followed as best she 
could. Sometimes we were in the road, as often 
out of it; and all this time the cutting, driving 
storm ceased not for a moment. It was a cold, 
blind, dismal task. 

“At last, finding the highway completely block- 
aded with the huge drifts, I resolved to try the 
open fields and pastures, where there were no 
walls or fences beside which the snow could gath- 
er. So feeling my way to the fence on the right 
side, I tore down a length of rails and led Mag- 
gie out into the open space. 

“Here, in the field, the snow lay two and a half 
or three feet deep on a level. But there were few 
drifts, and 1 was again able to get into the cutter 
and ride, while my horse plodded forward. 

“Every few moments we came to fences. 
Through these I hurriedly tore a passage, and we 
continued our blind course. I call it a blind 
course, for apart froma general sense of the di- 
rection, I had no assurance that I was pursuing a 
direct course to my patient's house. I tried to 
keep parallel with the road which ran, as I knew, 
almost due west to his place. 

“Once we found ourselves amongst trees and 
brush, through which the cutter was dragged with 
many hitches and hard bumps. Shortly after, a 
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stone wall stopped Maggie’s progress. This, too, 
I demolished sufficiently to allow her to climb | 
over it. Then we got into the hollow of a small | 


brook, where for some time we wallowed in snow, | 


shoulder-deep. By this time both my fur gaunt- | 
let-gloves and leggins were frozen stiff. 

“Tt seemed as if we must be near Mr. Wilson’s | 
place; but no cheery glimmer of light broke the 
thick darkness. I began to fear that we had 
passed it tothe north. The consciousness that I 
did not know where we were was depressing ; and 
1 felt sure that Maggie herself was lost. 

“She acted as I had never known her to before 
—stopping, craning out her head, first on one side 
and then on the other, and seeming to feel her 
way. At length she stopped altogether and re- 
fused to goon. Again I went ahead, and found 
there was another deep hollow directly in front of 
us. Veering off from this, we very soon came to 
bushes and small trees. 

“Now for the first time I realized the hopeless 
position I was in. I was absolutely lost. To go 
on I felt would be useless. I should fail to reach 
my patient that night—if, indeed, I ever should 
see him, for I began to feel chilled to the very 
marrow of my bones; and a strangely bewildered 
sensation crept upon my brain. Yet [ knew I 
must do something, and that quickly, or freeze. 

“Pulling off my frozen gloves, I managed to 
unhitch Maggie from the cutter, and taking one 
of the buffalo robes, fastened it about her, using 
the ‘splices’ for a girth. 

“Then, floundering about in the snow, I found 
a little sapling, to which I hitched her with one 
rein. This done I felt my way back to the cutter, 
by putting my hands on the snow to feel out the 
tracks we had made. When I reached the sleigh, 
I tipped it partly over to break the force of the 
gale. Then, wrapping myself in the other robe 
and the floor-mat, I curled up under the shelter of 
the sleigh, with a determination to wait for day- 
light, or for the breaking away of the storm, when 
the stars might show me where I was. 

“T supposed it must then be not far from mid- 
night. 

‘But as soon as I ceased to exert myseif, I be- 
gan to shiver. Oh, I was so cold! My feet were 
aching and burning. The blood seemed curdling 
in my veins. 








“It {fs said that men dying of hunger call to! 
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mind in their sufferings their favorite dishes, and 
picture to themselves tables loaded with tempting 
food. 

“In like manner I thought of my warm fireside, 
and my wife and children, comfortable and happy, 
little thinking that I lay there exposed to the piti- 
less storm. I could see my library, with its open 
coal-fire, the easy-chair placed so comfortably be- 
fore it, and by its side my slippers. In fact, my 
faculties were half-deserting me, I think. 

“I grew colder and colder, and my ears began 
toring. I kept rallying and shaking off the stu- 
por for a long while, as it seemed, for I knew I 
must not yield to it. Then came a blank. 

“How long I dozed I cannot say. But I was 
roused by the cold nose and warm breath of the 
mare thrust ia my face. She had pulled away 
from the sapling and had come to me. I believe 
Maggie knew there was something wrong in my 
lying there so quietly. 

“Ah, I was so drowsy! But the mare’s nose 
poked me so persistently that I at length aroused 
myself, and led her back to the sapling, where 
I again tied her with the rein. Then I returned 
to the cutter. 

“Indistinctly I now remember trying to keep 
awake for a long while. Then came another 
blank, from which again the mare’s soft nose and 
warm breath partly waked me several times. 
Then I felt her teeth tugging at my fur cap, and 
presently she took such a grip of my hair that I 
gave an involuntary shriek. 

“That waked me so that my thoughts were 
clearer, and at once realizing my danger, I made 
a determined effort to conquer my drowsiness. I 
got up, and with the robe over my head, began to 
tramp in the snow. Maggie stood shivering close 
by the cutter; but if I stood still long, she would 
poke her nose uneasily into my buffalo-skin. 
Then I began to count aloud the seconds of time. 
That seemed to please her. And then I tramped 
steadily, and counted the seconds for at least 
three hours. 

“Meantime the wind had lulled and the snow 
no longer fell. Day finally began to dawn, and 
slowly the awful curtain of blackness lifted. I 
then stepped up on the seat of the cutter, to look 
about me. Judge of my feelings, when I saw the 
outlines of what seemed to be a barn not a hun- 
dred rods off. In amoment more I saw a ‘ven- 
tilator’ on its roof, and knew at once that it was 
Farmer Wilson’s. 

“Maggie herself gave a strange look towards 
the buildings—I even fancied I saw chagrin ‘in 
her face. But it may have been simply a reflec- 
tion from my own. 

“Leaving the cutter in the drift, I waded to the 
barn with my trunk in my hand, followed by 
Maggie. I placed my good mare in charge of two 
men that I found attending to the barnyard chores, 
and then I pushed on to the house. 

“A daughter of the farmer, who was busy get- 
ting breakfast in the kitchen, glanced sharply and 
strangely at me as I entered. No doubt I pre- 
sented a very singular appearance. I had lost 
my cap somewhere, during the night, and still 
had the robe over my head. 

“The coffee on the stove smelled deliciously ; 
the heat was grateful; but in a moment I sank 
upon a chair quite overpowered with exhaustion, 
and feeling deadly sick from the warmth. 

“Mrs. Wilson came in as I was trying to get off 
my great coat and boots. 

“*Why, doctor, you must have started early!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘I don’t see how you got through. 
We have lived here many years, and never knew 
such a storm as the one last night.’ 

“T could hardly answer her, but made some 
short reply and directed my attention to my feet. 
It was as I feared. One of the toes on one foot 
and part of those on the other were frozen. I 
asked for brandy, of which I poured nearly a pint 
on my feet. Then I drew on a pair of socks that 
the good woman gave me, and went in to see my 
patient. 

“Nature, without my aid, had done its good 
work. The man was better—was quietly asleep, 
in fact. There was nothing for me to do, and 
leaving directions to be called when he waked, I 
asked to be allowed to lie down on a bed, feeling 
that I could not sit up another moment. 

“They gave me asnug room just off the kitch- 
en, and as I lay dozing, I heard various remarks, 
among which were ‘frozen feet,’ ‘just about used 
up,’ ‘cutter out in the snow,’ ‘marks in the snow, 
where Some one has lain all night,’ etc., ete. 

“Sleep soon came, and it was some hours before 
Iawoke. That I had two miserably sore feet as 
a result of my adventure I need not tell you. But 
the fact that Iam alive to tell the story is due, I 
am sure, to the faithfulness and sagacity of Mag- 
gie. She is worthy of my respect and affection, 
and I should as soon think of parting with one of 
my children as with her.” 

—_—__+@>—____——_— 
ADVISED. 

A Wayne County farmer who is much annoyed 
by tramps came to Detroit a while ago, says a 
Detroit paper, and had half-a-dozen signs of 
“Small-pox—Beware!” painted to post up on his 
house and grounds. 

Although he had one on either side of his gate, 
they had not been up two hours when a tramp 
passed between them and knocked on the door 
and asked for food. 

“Didn't you see those sigus on the gate?” de- 
manded the farmer. 


“Yes’r, but I can’t read.” 

The next one said he was near-sighted and 
thought the signs read “For Sale.” The third had 
had small-pox and was willing to nurse the 
family. The fourth had been vaccinated and was 
reckless. The fifth, after getting away with a cold 
bite, turned to his benefactor and said,— 

“If you want to beat the boys, knock down them 
signs and put up one reading, ‘Help Wanted.’ It 
never fails to keep ’em jogging straight along.” 

The farmer followed the advice, and hasn’t had 
a call since. 
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IMMEASURABLE LOVE. 


Go count the sands that form the earth, 
_The drops that make the mighty sea; 
Go count the stars of heavenly birth, 
And tell me what their numbers be; 
And thou shalt know Love's mystery. 


No measurement hath yet been found, 
No lines or numbers that can keep 
The sum of its eternal round, 
The plummet of its endless deep, 
Or heights to which its glories sweep. 
THOMAS C, UPHAM. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ANXIOUS HALF-HOUR. 


As an illustration of what pioneer settlers’ wives 
sometimes encounter, let me tell you of an experi- 
ence of mine that occurred four years ago. 

My husband, who has now a flourishing farm, 
was glad when we first settled in Muskoka to add 
to the very scanty profits of his land by keeping a 
post-office and store at some little distance from 
his lot. 

The store was well and solidly built, and the 
upper part consisted of three rather large rooms—a 
broad staircase leading to them from one end of 
the store. Here I was installed with my four lit- 
tle boys, two of them quite young, and a small 
servant who took some care of the children and 
helped me in my work. 

I was rarely called upon to serve in the store, 
but occasionally had todo so when my husband, 
Mr. King, visited a branch store, eighteen miles 
away. This branch store he fully intended to sell 
as soon as possible, not liking to leave me alone 
with the children in such a solitary spot. 

It was almost at the close of a summer’s day, 
through the greater part of which I had been alone, 
as I was about shutting up the store for the night, 
I happened to look out of the window, and was 
sorry to see our only near neighbors, Mr. and 
Mrs. George, whose house was just within call, 
going up the hill, evidently on a visit to a friend. 

As I watched them, I saw them pass a man 
coming down the hill towards the store. His ap- 
pearance, accompanied as he was by three large, 
fierce-looking dogs, was anything but prepossess- 
ing. He was very tall and very stout, and as I 
saw on a nearer view, had a savage scowl, and hor- 
rible rolling eyes that were very prominent. 

He was a man certainly under thirty, and was 
shabbily dressed with the exception of a pair of 
boots, that were evidently new. To my great 
joy the man and his dogs passed the door, and I 
went up stairs to my children, glad that the day’s 
work was over. I had hardly sat down when we 
heard the outer door of the store open, and going 
down, I found that the man had come back, and 
with one of his dogs, was inside the house. 

I bitterly repented that I had not locked the 
door, but as it would have been unwise to show 
any sign of fear, I at once said,— 

“T will thank you to send your dog out, for we 
never allow dogs in the store.” 

With a sullen growl he gave the dog a kick that 
sent him out with a jump, and he then sat down 
upon a flour barrel. His first words were,— 

“Is the boss at home? I want him to show me 
some land.” 

I said, ‘He is not at home.” 

“TIsn’t? Then I'll wait for him.” 

“He is not likely to return home until to-mor- 
row,” I replied. 

Though still light outside, it was getting dark in 
the store, and I felt quite alarmed when I saw the 
man roll his eyes in every direction, as if taking 
note of everything in the store, and then turning 
his face stared at me quite savagely. 

“Can I have a bed for the night ?” he said, ab- 
ruptly. 

“We have no accommodation for travellers,” I 
said, as boldly and decidedly as was possible for 
me, though I was quaking with fear. “A mile 
further on is a settler’s house where travellers 
are sometimes accommodated with lodgings.” 

He then asked for a drink of water. 

The can used for the store was quite empty. As 
I could not think of going outside to the spring, 
I called to Elizabeth, the servant, to bring the jug 
of water from upstairs. 

She brought it, looking so pale and terrified 
that I told her to put the jug on the counter and 
go back to the children. 

The man drank a large draught of water and 
then asked for a pipe. I handed him one. He 
took a penny out of his pocket and threw it down 
with a kind of growl. 

I dropped it into the till and wondered, ina 
vagte, terrified sort of a way, what the man would 
do next. Deeply did I regret that two guns, well 
loaded, were upstairs, and also a revolver which 
I would have been thankful to have had within 
reach. To go upstairs I felt was impossible, as 
the staircase was at the further end of the store 
and the man was near it. I took care, however, 








to keep well behind the counter. 
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“What is the bo 
gruff, surly tone. 

“Mr. King.” 

“I know many people of that name,” 
plied. 

“Tt is a very common name.” 

“T once knew a Dr. King,” he said—and here he 
rolled his eyes about in a most alarming manner,— 
‘he came to a very bad end.” 

“How was that ?” said I. 

“He was hung,” he replied, in a fierce tone, 
looking me full and savagely in the face. 


OSS 


"s 


name?” he asked, 


he re- 





I cannot describe what I then felt. What I did | 
was to arrange, over and over again, the few 


things on the counter, and to pick a stray bit of 
paper to pieces to hide the trembling of my hands. 

I looked at the clock. He had been in the store 
twenty minutes, but those minutes seemed like 
hours; and when, in order not to seem frightened, 
I asked him his name, and he said it was “Lee,” | 
I felt ready to faint, for silly as it may appear to 
the reader, it flashed across me that a year ago I 
had dreamed that I was being murdered by a man 
called “George Lee.” 

And I think I had some cause for alarm, for 
the man took from his pocket a large clasp-knite 
which at first he seemed desirous of hiding. Then 
looking full at me he began to flourish it, to feel | 
the edge with his fingers, and to rub it on the knee | 
of his trousers. He paused a moment, and then | 1} 
began to cut some tobacco for his pipe. 

I now noticed that the back of his hand was 
scarred and gashed, and the cuts searcely healed. 
He had now been sitting in the store half an hour, 
certainly the longest half-hour I had ever known. 
Despair, I suppose, gave me courage, for I said to 
him that if he wanted a bed for the night, he better 
not wait till it was dark, as he might miss the road. 

To my inexpressible relief, he got up, half- 
muttered something, and went out. I watched 
him across the road calling to his dogs, and then 
I locked and bolted the house-door, and then went 
tremblingly upstairs; but it took a strong cup of 
tea and the prattle of the children for more than 
an hour before I could get over the fright I had 
received. 

We heard of the stranger some days afterwards, 
as he dreadfully frightened two or three of the 
settlers’ wives, by settling himsclf at their stoves 
in the absence of their husbands, and telling them 
all manner of horrid stories of murders and rob- 
beries in which he professed to have been con- 
cerned. 

The whole settlement was astir, and for more 
than a week the roads were watched, but the man 
never came back, and was supposed to have joined 
a gang of desperadoes who infested the county in 
the vicinity of our settlement. H. B. K. 
+o 

DOUBLE INFLUENCE. 
The bird that to the evening sings, 

Leaves music when her song is ended; 

A sweetness left which takes not wings, 

But with each pulse of eve is blended; 
Thus life involves a double light: 

Our acts and words have many brothers; 
The heart that makes its own delight, 


Makes also a delight for — S. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 
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For the Companion. 
THE VEE-BOERS. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Surrounded by Crocodiles.—Chap. IV. 


| 
} 
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About two weeks after their return to the river the 
Vee-Boers had built two rafts large enough to accom- | 
modate their households, and in them they proceeded 
slowly down towards the sea. 

They formed a strange and interesting procession. 
The tents of the wagons were lashed to the booms of | 
which the rafts were constructed and made comforta- 
ble Most of the natives rode alongside on 
“wooden horses,” curious contrivances known on South 
African rivers, and often used in crossing wide streams 
too deep to be waded, and one of them paddled in ad- 
vance with Katharina’s monkey perched on his shoulder. 

The wooden horses are Koker-booms, into which pegs 
of ‘sufficient length to give handhold have been driven. 
Each native was astraddle of one of these, and having 
one hand and both feet free for propulsion, he could 
make way much faster than the rafts, and even pass 
round and round them at pleasure. 

The use of this curious flotilla was in part a necessi- 
ty—to prevent the overcrowding of the rafts. But they 
who rode the wooden horses also preferred that mode 
of travel because it enabled them to keep agreeably 
cool, their bodies being half submerged. They darted 
hither and thither in high glee, endeavoring to dismount 
one another and playing all sorts of fantastic tricks. 

But there soon came a cessation of this merriment, 
and the cause was a sufficient one. At the place of 
embarkation the view of the water-stretch had been re- 
stricted by a sharp turnin the stream’s channel with 
bushes on the bank; and as soon as they had rounded 
it and steered into the open space, a spectacle was pre- 
sented to their eyes well calculated to cause fear. 

On both banks along the strip of bordering sand 
were extended large numbers of dark bodies which 
might have been mistaken for stranded tree-trunks had 
not some of them been in motion. Here and there one 
was seen slowly walking about on four short, thick 
legs, stopping at intervals to elevate a huge misshapen 
head, throw open the jaws and so hold them, as if de- 
lighting to have the hot sun shining direct upon its 
tongue! 

There was no speculation as to what these creatures 
were—crocodiles, of course—but there was surprise 
enough at their number. Along the white selvedges of 


cabins. 


sand for quite three-quarters of a mile—in fact, as far 
as could be seen—they lay basking, or crawled about, 
so close together as to leave but little space between. 
There were several hundreds of them of different sizes, 
from that of a guana lizard to monsters eight yards in 
length! 


in a| but so many of the hideous reptiles congregated togeth- 

| er formed a spectacle as rare as it was fear-inspiring. 
Still it was not the sight of them, but their menacing 

attitude, that caused alarm; for as the flotilla drew op- 


again a few yards off, all the while grunting and bellow- 
ing like bulls! 


| shouting and frantically gesticulating. 


close in shore, many of those on board making a rush 
| for land. 


and threw themselves down on the ground. 
moments a loud crackling sound was heard, and they 
were surprised to see a huge elephant approach the 


| Water. 


posite to them, one after another would plunge into the 
water, disappearing under it only to rise to the surface | 
| 
| 


As quickly as they could ply hands and feet, the rid- | 


ers of the wooden horses retreated to the rafts, jumping | 
on board with the agility of apes, and with like rapidi- 


| 


ty the others, who had deen seated on the edges of the 
rafts, drew up their legs, which had been dangling in the ! 
water. 

A scene of wildest excitement followed, everybody 
The crocodiles, 
as a rule cowardly brutes, seemed to draw courage 
from their numbers, und came so close that their up- 
raised snouts could be reached by the poles which were 
used upon them without result. 

More effective in keeping them off were the bullets | 
from the roers, now cracking on all three rafts as quick- 
ly as they could be loaded. 

For full twenty minutes was the fusil/lade sustained, 
the rafts running the gauntlet between two lines of at- | 
tack, as the reptiles from each side came swimming | 
towards them. And many a saurian got a bullet in the 
sunken socket of its eye, sending it writhing to the bot- 
tom before the lower end of the water-stretch 
reached. 

Reached it was at last, and the rafts were then drawn 


was 


| 
| 


| 
| 





They had no fear now, for the crocodiles had 
nad enough of the contest, and keptat a wary distane 
They were thoroughly exhausted by their exertions | i 


Ina few 


wa- 











ter not far off and begin to drink. 
Suddenly he drew back and 
stood gazing sharply at the 
Something had evident- 
ly seized his trunk. 

Another moment and he quiet- 
ly put his trunk far into the water 
again and waited. He was ‘‘fish- 
ing,” and the bait was tempting, 





| for almost immediately he made 


a plunge and then drew up a small crocodile, which 
was squirming within the firm grasp of the elephant’s 
trunk. The elephant, holding the crocodile proudly 
aloft, withdrew a few rods toa tree which ‘“‘forked”’ 
some distance from the ground, and crowding the sau- 
rian closely in the cleft, so that he could not escape, he 
returned and took his drink in peace. The men fancied 
they saw a twinkle in his eye; and they agreed not to 
molest him—he seemed their benefactor. 

They soon embarked again, but had not proceeded far 
when, on turning a bend in the stream, the courageous 
Vee-Boers were confronted by another difficulty. 

The reach of waters down which they had come end- 
ed; before them lay a dry channel! 

This explained what had been a puzzle to the most 





crocodiles. The drying up of the stream below—for 
there were many miles of it sunk in the sand—had 
forced the reptiles into a band. Having eaten up every 
fish, their accustomed food, with all else found in the 
water around, they were half famished, and now ready 
to assail even man himself. 

Having made a very tedious portage, our adventur- 
ers continued their voyage, but they. were somewhat 
harassed by new fears. 

They knew that the low-lying coastland district, 
through which they must needs pass, was in the rainy 
season a very pest-house of malarial fever, and that a 
traveller caught in it then had but little chance of escaping 
sickness too often ending in death. Van Dorn himself 
and Smutz, who were well acquainted with its fatal char- 
acter, therefore chafed at the slow rate of speed which 
was being made, for to the clumsy craft into which the 
two rafts had been combined, oars and paddles were but 
a weak means of propulsion. True, some time had to 
elapse before the periodical rains would set in, and that 
gave them confidence. But should they be delayed by 
any accidental circumstance—and who could say they 
would not?—then, indeed, might there be danger. 

Thus reflecting, the baas bethought himself of a way 
by which they might move along a little faster. Long 
stretches of the bank were as clear of trees, bushes and 
other obstruction as the tow-path of a canal; so why 
should they not try towing? As for aline, they had 
those of the wagons with them, and these, spliced 
together, would serve, as if spun specially for the pur- 
pose. 

Spliced the lines were without further loss of time; 
one end of the rawhide cable being made fast to the 





Odd ones had been observed here and there all along; 


forepart of the raft, while the other was carried ashore 





| a8 a wet log, began to walk the water like a thing of 


| not alone because of its bearing on future contingen- 


| joyous, laughing and cutting capers, as so many chil- 


| brought to an end. 


| their buzz, and their dartings up and down. 
understood 
| ground had caught upon their nest and torn off its top, 
e. j making a ruin of it, and the incensed insects were tak- 


The whole hive must have sallied forth, a large one, too, 


for 
every swimmer’s head, with streams of skirmishers 


knowing of the party—that wonderful congregation of | 


in the skiff with three or four of the intended towers, 
most of whom, over a dozen in all, boldly plunged into 
the water and reached the bank by swimming. 

Very soon the ponderous structure, hitherto moving 


life. 
Allon board were delighted at the increased speed, 


cies, but also on account of the pleasure they derived 
from the rapid gliding motion. The natives, also, were 


dren at play. 

All at once, however, just as when they were riding 
the wooden horses, they brought their antics to an 
abrupt termination. They gave utterance to cries of 
alarm, with exclamations telling of pain; while one 
and all were seen to drop the tow-rope as if it were a 
bar of red-hot iron! 

The people on the raft supposed that they had seen a 
lion, or some other dangerous beast, in the long grass 
beside them. But when they were seen to dance about 
with arms upraised, buffeting the air as Don Quixote 
did the windmill, the surprise became amazement, 
which was not lessened as one and all together made 
a rush down to the water, plunged in, and came swim- 
ming out for the raft. 

Only when they had come near to it, was the mystery 
Then it was seen that around the 
head of each swimmer was a swarm of bees in a state 
of furious excitement, as could be told by the timbre of 
All was 
The tow-rope dragging along the 


now. 8 


ng vengeance on the destroyers of their honeyed store. 


there were enough to make an aureole around 
passing to and fro between. 

The Caffres suffered least, their skulls 
being protected by a thick lanigerous 
covering; but the poor Hottentots, with 
crania thinly tufted, to save themselves 
from being stung a /'’outrance had to 
keep continuously ducking their heads 
under water. 





The scene was so ludicrous that it elicited laughter | 
in loud peals on board the raft, old and young taking | 
partinit. But their merriment was brief, for one after | 
another felt the sting of a bee or heard the spiteful | 
biz-z-z in close proximity to his ears. The infuriated 
insects, having followed the towers to the raft, were 
swarming over it, attacking the emigrants indiscrimi- 
nately, regardless of age, sex, or color of skin. Rush- 
ing about, shouting and screaming, were now general, 
with a jumping up and down, as though all had be- 
come suddenly afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance. Even 
the three grave baases were dancing like dervishes. 

Fortunately, the wagon-covers offered a shelter com- 
paratively secure, into which the women and children 
hurriedly retreated, drawing the curtains close after 
them. But those constrained to stay outside had to 
continue the fight, and ere it ended every one of them 
was stung. 

The trailing tow-rope was then caught up again and 
carried back to the bank and manned as before. There 
seemed nothing now to interfere with their progress. 

Yet something did interfere with it, and very soon 
after—a new obstruction, though this time not of the 
vexatious kind, but instead one they all, and especially 
the young men of the party, were only too glad to be 
retarded by. Just after they had recommenced tow- 
ing, they descried at some distance below a large flock 
of ostriches. There were fifty or more of the great 
birds on a sand spit, which projected out into the river; 
some bathing, others rolling about in the dry sand, 
and still others stalking along the water’s edge, in search 
of whatever food the current might bring along. 

With the ground open and clear of cover all around, 
the Vee-Boers well knew the difficulty of approaching 
these wary birds. But there was a circumstance in 
their favor which they were not slow to perceive. The 
sand-bar was a sort of peninsula with an isthmus only 
a few yards wide. This isthmus once secured, as the 
ostriches could not fly, they would be taken as it were 
inatrap. True, they could swim; and many, if not 
all, would no doubt make for the water. But then 
there was the skiff to meet and intercept them. 

By this scheme the capture of the whole flock seemed 
feasible; and as soon as it was conceived, measures 
were taken to realize it. 

The raft was drawn in to the bank and — 
then the skiff with four or five men in it—active fellows 
—armed only with stout stakes, drew out into mid- 
stream, ready to drop down tq the sand-spit at a given 
signal, 


| 
| 
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Meanwhile, the marksmen, old and young, with a 
sufficient following of natives, were cautiously making 
their way towards the narrow neck at its land-end. 

The long grass favoring them, they succeeded in 
reaching it unperceived by the ostriches, and then if 
concealment was no longer possible, it was not neces- 
sary; for the signal agreed upon—a powder-smoke— 
had been given to those from the skiff, which was now 
seen bearing rapidly down upon the bar. 
were at their mercy. 

But no mercy was shown to them. Their plumage, 
—those beautiful snow-white feathers streaming out 
like skirts of the finest India muslin—was too valuable 
for that; and the scene that followed was a sanguinary 
one. Guns cracked, bludgeons were wielded both on 
land and in the water; the shots and blows continuing, 
till not a live ostrich was seen upon the sand-bar, nor 
anywhere else. 

In fact, not one escaped; and when their fine feathers 
were plucked out and carried to the raft, there was a 
bulk of them that called for more stowage room than 
was conveniently obtainable. 

But Smutz was equal to the occasion, and showed 
the white baases a way to reduce it, which was done 
by cutting down a number of hollow reeds that grew 
by the river’s bank, one for each feather, into which 
the latter was pushed, as a sword into its sheath, quill- 
end foremost. There they would be safe as though 
laid up in lavender, and when all were so disposed of, 
no one unaware of their contents would have believed 


The birds 


that the five or six bundles of reeds, looking like 


heaves of common rattan-cane, had inside 
alue for five hundred pounds sterling. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


In the grave of the past it is buried, 
That weather-worn temple of wood; 
And only dank weeds in the summer 
Now mark the dear spot where it stood. 
On! could all the scholars assemble 
Once more in that prison-like place, 
And hear the quaint schoolmaster utter 
His heartfelt entreaties for grace! 


Oh! could we return to that school-room, 
Untouched by the evils of years, 

Aud tind the bright smiles that have vanished 
In place of the dimness of tears, 

And oin in the silver-toned laughter, 

fhe gurgle of innocent fun; 

The races we had going homeward 

When all the hard lessons were done. 


How the truants sulked in after bell-time! 
So guilefully heedless of rule; 
For they knew the old teacher was patient 
His smile was the law of his school. 
How pleasant this place of the children 
On hot murky days in July, 
When the little ones turned irom the ir studies, 
In the shade of the elm-tree to lie! 


them good 








But, alas! the crude structure has fallen, 
Its timbers have gone 

The master sleeps there in the corner, 
Where the glad children shouted in play, 

God bless the dear spot that since ¢ hildhood 
Has grown to be sacred and still, 

Where the little red school-house in glory 
Once stood on the brow of the hill. 





May all of the scholars assemble 

n heaven's great Class-room above, 

And meet after lite’s fitful season, 
To learn the grand wis« 
And see the old docile-tac 
A pupil himself, as betore, 
In branches whose worth he commended 
In the little red school-house of yore. 
W.L. 








MEAD. 
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For the Companion. 
FISH FARMING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Fish farming, or the breeding of fish by artificial 
means, is a comparatively new industry, and as the 
reader probably knows, its object is the stocking of riv- 
ers with salmon and trout. Special attention has been 
given to it in New Hampshire, and there is now a free 
passage from the ocean to the very heart of the Franco- 
nia Mountains, via the Merrimac and the Pemigewassct. 

“Fishways” have been constructed in these rivers to 
enable the fish to ascend. 

A “fishway” is a spout or aqueduct designed to over- 
come the steep descent from the head of a dam to the 
bed of the river which would baffle the fish in its prog- 
ress, and it is so divided by partitions that the pilgrim 
from the ocean can make his upward journey with case, 
and rest from time to time in favoring eddies instead of 
being exhausted in a struggle with the abrupt fall. 

There is an excellent reason for helping him on his 
way as much as possible. 

Salmon begin to ascend the fresh water streams annu- 
ally about June Ist, and they make a holiday of the 
summer, sporting in the eddies and shady nooks, and 
playing in the rapids. Late in the autumn when they 
are paired, each couple selects some spot in the coarse 
sand or gravelly bottom, and in a hole therein the fe- 
male deposits her eggs and retires. 

The male then hovers about the spot and deposits the 
fertilizing matter from his body upon the eggs, and 
when rejoined by his companion he is helped by her in 
covering them with sand and gravel to a depth of six 
to ten inches. This operation being complete, the hap- 
py couple return to their winter quarters in the ocean, 
leaving their progeny to hatch, wriggle and wash out of 
the nursery as best they may. 

In the natural process, very large numbers of eggs are 
destroyed by various causes, and probably not more 
than fifteen per cent of them come to life, but by the ar- 
tificial process, Mr. Powers, of the New Hampshire 
Fish Commission, has for a series of years obtained 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent. 

In connection with the latter is a trout-pond for the 
preservation of breeders, and a pond for the reception of 
salmon taken in the net while on their way to the 
mountains. 

The hatching-house is a comparatively inexpensive 
building; it is long, low-studded and double-walled, the 
apace between the two walls being packed with sawdust 
to prevent the water inside from freezing. The water 
is brought in a large iron pipe from a spring, and dis- 
tributed to each of the six hatching-troughs by faucets, 
which regulate the supply. 

The troughs are ten inches wide by six deep, extend- 
ing nearly the entire length of the building; and they 
are arranged on trestles, to allow the water to flow with 
a gentle current from the upper end to the lower, and 
thence off into a waste-pipe. 

In each trough is aseries of hatching-boxes, which 
may be described as square shallow sieves, made by 
fastening small wire screens for a bottom, on to a frame 
a foot long, and wide enough to just fill the trough cross 
} Wise, 
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A free current of water flows through the sieves 
over, under and among the eggs, which are depos- 
ited and spread upon the wire screens. 

Late in autumn, the fish that have been captured 
during the summer season and held prisoners in 
the reception pond are closely watched to ascer- 





THE HATCHING-HOUSE. 


tain when they are ready to spawn. As soon 
as detected in the natural process of prepar- 
ing a bed, or hole in which to deposit eggs, 
they are carefully taken by means of a net, 
when their have been secured, they are 
turned loose in the river to make their way back 
to salt water. . 


eggs 


The process of relieving the parent fish of eggs 
and sperm is an interesting one, and generally re- 
quires two persons. One holds the fish in an in- 
clined position, tail downwards, with its back rest- 
ing in the hollow formed by placing the knees near- 
ly together. 
slides the thumb and forefinger down the sides and 
belly, and the eggs pass off in quick succession in 
single file into a dish. 


The fish remains quiet during the operation as if | 


it enjoyed it. 


The male is then treated in the same way to se- 


cure the sperm, a milky substance, which is de- 
posited on the eggs and almost immediately coag- 
ulates and joins them together in a mass. In a 
short time, however, they separate and are ready 
to be placed in the hatching troughs, or packed and 
sent to any quarter of the globe. 

One day Mr. Powers received an invoice of 
367,500 eggs shipped by express from the United 
States hatching station on the head waters of 
McCloud River, California. They were nine days 
on the roac, and arrived in good condition, packed 
in layers about one-half inch in thickness, between 
mosquito netting. 

Between cach layer of eggs there was about two 
inches of soft, meadow In each 
case were eight or ten layers, and several cases to- 


spongy moss. 
gether were packed carefully in larger crates, sur- 
rounded with common ferns and cakes of ice. 

The eggs are spherical in shape, nearly the size 
of a common pea, of a delicate pink color, and 
transparent enough to show the eyes of the embryo 
salmon. About three months’ time is required for 
hatching them. 

Of all frail forms of life, the young salmon, just 
hatched, exceeds in interest anything the writer 
remembers having seen. A casual observer would 
notice the cast-off shells, and would think he also 
saw as many eggs as before. 

What appear to be eggs are, in fact, yolk sacks, 
or in other words, provision bags, with the outer 
shell cast off, each sack with its little saimon at- 
tached just below and behind where the gills are 
to be. 

Looking sharp, we detect two little black specks 
with a hair line extending from between them, for 
half an inch or so. These little black specks and 
the hair line are the eyes and the backbone of a 
salmon, which in the course of eight years, per- 
haps, nothing befalls, will weigh twenty-five 
pounds, and measure three feet in length. 

This extremely slight 
veloped in a body 
perfectiy clear that 
complete set of ribs 
the backbone and gradually 
form ofa fish. In the course of a week something 
like a head and tail appear, and the thing begins 
to wriggle. 

It has not yet got strength to move its yolk 
sack, which remains exactly where it was when | 
hatched. By-and-by the transparent mucus, which 
encloses the lively little framework, begins to have 
a cloudy look along the backbone, and by a tre- 
mendous wriggle, the embryo succeeds in starting 
its yolk sack just a hair’s breadth. Then it takes 
a rest, and wriggles again, making another ad- 
* vance 


trace of creation is en- 
of mucus so transparent and 
in the space of a few days a 
can be seen starting out from 


' 
and 


The assistant, with a gentle pressure, | 


gathering into the | 
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Suter the second week it dev ane nattie, the 
sack growing smaller and the fish larger. The 
mucus has hidden the framework from sight now, | 
and is gradually solidifying. At the end of three | 
weeks the yolk sack is all absorbed in the body, 
and it is time for the perfect little creature to get 


its nourishment from its surrounding element, the 
water. 

At this period the young salmon are considered 
capable of caring for themselves, and are turned 
loose in the river, or conveyed to such other 
| streams as it is thought desirable to stock. 

M. Hawks. 


GOOD WORKS. 
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“Of all good works of men, which is the best?” 

A young man once a prophet thus addressed ; 

And this reply the wise man on him press 

“From strife exempt, good works toge ther chime, 
And all are beautiful each in its time. 


Oriental translation by W. R. Alger. 


- ~e 
SCOTLAND’S STUDENTS. 


Old Samuel Johnson’s aversion to 
|} was so strong that it broke out in the famous 
definition of “oats,” given in his dictionary— 
“Food for horses in England and for men in 
Scotland.” 

“And where,” retorted a quick-witted Scot, 
“can you find such horses as in England, or such 
men as in Scotland ?” 

Sydney Smith seemed to have an inkling of the 
connection between Scotland’s national dish and 
her successes, when he proposed as the motto of 
the Edinburgh Review, ‘We cultivate literature 
on a little oatmeal.” It was rejected by Jeffrey 
and Brougham more witty than dignified. 
But it would have been appropriate, since it sug- 
gested three Scotch characteristics—frugality in 
| living, love of literature, and fondness for oatmeal 
| porridge and bannocks. 
| Some enthusiastic Scotchmen have insisted that 
' the relation between the national dish and Scotch 
| brawn and brains is that of cause and effect. Be 
| that as it may, it is certain that the hundreds of 
“old Scotia’s” sons who have made “her loved at 
came from homes in 


Scotchmen 


as 





home and revered abroad” 
which poverty insisted that three times a day oat- 
meal should be the dish of the table. 

Emerson has said that “plain living and high 
thinking” ought to be the rule of the family. 
Among no people in the world has the rule been 
so thoroughly carried out—and that, too, before 
Emerson was born—as among the peasantry of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Froude, in his “Life of Carlyle,” calls atten- 
tion to the self-dependence and self-denial of the 
students in Scotch universities. Both at home 
and in college their poverty forced them to be 


” 





| member of his family. 
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He knew that father, | 
mother, brothers and sisters had placed extraor- 


| dinary confidence in him, and would delve and 


deny in order that he might make something of 


>| himself. 


His “box,” containing books, clothes and a 
fortnight’s supply of oatmeal, potatoes and but- 
ter, was sent by the carrier’s cart. He himself 
walked from his home, a hundred miles or more, 
to Edinburgh, being unable to pay for coach-hire. 

He sought humble lodgings and 

“Perched in a garret, nearer to the skies 

Than less aspiring mortals choose to rise,” 
for in those days Edinburgh houses were seven 
and eight stories high. 

There for five months he studied, going out to 
lectures and to debating clubs, and working as 
one who lived on the sacred self-denial of a hope- 
ful family. From time to time the carrier brought 
him oatmeal, potatoes, salt, butter and a few 
eggs from the home farm. In the return cart his 
“wash” went back to his mother, who was sat- 
isfied if she found therein a letter reporting prog- 
ress. 

When the five-months’ term was over, he walked 
home with other students from the same district. 
They were known along the roads as University 
scholars, and no cottager would refuse them shel- 
ter beneath his thatched roof. Seven months in 
the year the student taught school or worked on 
the farm, and kept up his studies. 

When he graduated he had a sound constitu- 
tion,—-the result of out-door work,—a good edu- 
cation in the “humanities,” and a first-rate disci- 
pline both in self-dependence and in the art of 
living “on a little oatmeal.” 

Some wise men are beginning to grow skeptical 
as to the expediency of tempting boys by pecuni- 
ary aid to abandon the farm and the work-bench 
for the college. They say that the road may be 
made so easy that lads will saunter along it, rath- 
er than run as one who would gain a prize. 

Their fears may be groundless. But one thing 
is certain; the old Scotch system fitted boys for 
life’s hard work. The illustrious names on the 
rolls of Scotch universities record that as a fixed 
fact. 


+O 
NEVER OLD. 


Spri ing a como s ss vn the mind, 
xt are H 

Love wal esi lis throbbing heart. 

And we are never old, 
Over the winter glaciers — 

1 see the summer glow 
And through the wild- spiled snow-drift 

The warm rose buds below 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


or = 
EUROPEWARD. 


This is the period of the year when the tide of 


travellers sets towards Europe from our shores. 
It is the time when the docks of the great Atlantic 
steamers in our principal ports present, nearly 
every day, scenes of bustle and cheerful confusion ; 
of crowds of voyagers and their friends, eagerly 
saying their last word, and exchanging or giving 
“God speed” and affectionate “good-by of the 
hurried stowing away of huge trunks, and the 
stately gliding forth of the big, trim graceful ves- 
sels, as they swing trom their moorings, and drop 
slowly down the harbors and out of sight. 

It is astonishing to note how rapidly the ocean 
travel between America and Europe has increased 
in recent years. It is not so very long ago that 
the tour of Europe was for the most parta dis- 
tinction and a luxury of the wealthy few. It was 
a great undertaking, requiring long forethought, 
careful preparation and elaborate planning. 

Now, it may be said that there are thousands of 
Americans who go to Europe, every year, as an ha- 
bitual recreation, and as a matter of course. To 
spend the summer vacation in Europe has become 
with these as simple an undertaking, and as much 
an affair of custom, as to go to the Adirondacks, 
or Newport, the White Mountains or the great 
midland lakes. 

Every year, the science, not only of steam navi- 
gation, but of comfort in ocean travel, is making 
long strides. Ten years ago, a passage from New 
York or Boston to Liverpool which occupied ten 
or twelve days was considered a fairly rapid one. 

Now, steamships are following the familiar 
track, longer, stronger and swifter than were 
thought of then. A passage of cight days has 
come to be almost usual; the voyager who is ten 
days on the deep is impatient, and grumbles about 
the of the steamer. One steamer has 
made the voyage between shore and shore in about 


slowness 





saving almost to the extreme of penuriousness. 
Their universities had in those days no fellow- 
ships or scholarships to offer. They did offer, 
however, an education, the discipline of poverty, 
| and a training in self-dependence. And from 
| them came the men who, by living and doing good 
work, where other men would have starved, hon- 
| ored themselves and their nation. 

It may be well to remind young men, to whom 
our colleges offer many pecuniary inducements to 
seck an education, that a majority of Scotland’s 
| successful men rose, without the help of education 
| soc icties, from families so poor that the expendi- 
| ture of a penny was a matter of deliberation. 

Little Tom Carlyle’s at the Universi- | 
ty of Edinburgh were lads whose parents had 
pinched and saved in order to afford them a col- 

| lege education. The boys knew this, and they had | 
| come with the fixed purpose of making the most | 
| of their time. 


| 


associates 


As a rule, each student was the most promising | er: 


fourteen days; that is, an average of a week only 
each way. 

In the matters of 
steamer of to-day is 
predecessor of 1870. 


safety and comfort, too, the 
a vast improvement on her 
Instead of having her state- 
rooms in the darkness below deck, they are, for 
the most part, built on the main deck, where there 
is plenty of air in pleasant weather, which adds a 
world of comfort to the voyage. 

New systems of signals and management have 
reduced the dangers of the deep toa minimum. 
Of course, there are perils which can never be per- 
fectly guarded against. There will always be fogs 
and icebergs ; and collisions may occur in spite of 
the most stringent rules and untiring watchful- 
hess. 

It may be said, indeed, that one is in quite as 
much danger of death while sitting quietly in his 
own house, or in walking the streets of his own 
town or city, as he is on a modern Atlantic steam- 
Statistics shew that the less of life, in pro- 











portion to the number, is cunt greater on ime 
streets than on the ocean. 

The expense of a European trip, at least so far 
as the passage to and from is concerned, has been 
diminished in amarked degree. A first-class pas- 
sage both ways, by return ticket, may be now had 
on a first-rate steamer for one hundred and fifty 
dollars. A liberal calculation shows that one may 
spend three months on a European trip, see many 
of the most notable places in the old world, live 
in good (though perhaps not fashionable) hotels, 
and travel second-class for about four hundred 
dollars. A young man by exercising strict econ- 
omy may do it for about three hundred dollars. 

We may expect to see these improvements still 
further increased as the years go on. Greater 
competition will reduce the expense of crossing 
the ocean, while it will provide yet more comfort 
and safety. Perhaps even that bane of the tour- 
ists, seasickness, may be vanquished ere very long 
by the skill of medical science. 


—_—_<~@>— 
ALONE IN THE DEEP. 

The Secretary of the British Admiralty publishes a 
report by the captain of H. M. Ship Thetis of a visit 
paid by that vessel to Pitcairn’s Island in April, 1881. 
Our readers will recollect that this is the island in the 
Pacific on which two or three families, long ago ship- 
wrecked on its shores, established a little country of 
their own. 

They have laws and religion; marry and are given in 
marriage. About once in two years a vessel touches at 
the island, and from it they gain their sole knowledge 
of the outside world. 

Queen Victoria, hearing of this strange little colony, 
sent them books and a parlor organ, and one of the old 
men who had some knowledge of music in his youth, 
has taught the young people to play upon the iustru- 
ment. 

The captain of the Thetis reports the tiny Pitcairn 
nation to consist now of ninety-six souls, among whom 
are six babies. In 1878 they had a visit from an Eng- 
lish ship, from which they received a whale-boat. Their 
immediate wants now are clothing; candles and soap. 
The account of their devices to support all their needs 
from the products of the island rivals the story of ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” 

When, after intervals of years, a ship touches at the 
island, the excitement and joy of these people approach 
the tragic; yet not one of them manifests any desire to 
return to the world. 

A parallel case of isolation in this travel-webbed 
world is offered by the farthest Danish missionary sta- 
tion in Greenland. There the good man, with his wife 
and children, settles down in the midst of eternal ice 
and snow surrounded by a few Esquimaux. Once a 
year a ship from Copenhagen brings coal, newspapers, 
letters and a few little comforts of civilization. 

The unpublished diary of an Arctic explorer tells of 
his surprise at finding in this awful solitude of Polar 
cold and night, a European gentleman of culture and 
courtly manner, who was bearing his terrible isolation 
for “the service of God.” 

As the day approaches for the ship’s coming, the na- 
tives keep watch in their kyaks along the coast, and 
the one who first brings word that it is in sight receives 
a prize. We can readily imagine with what home-sick 
longing the exiles watch its sails as they come nearer. 

There is the fragment of a love-story in this diary, 
which our readers can color for themselves. A daugh- 
ter of the missionary, who had grown up in this Arctic 
solitude, was wooed by a young officer of the ship. It 
was necessary that he should fulfil certain legal forms 
in Europe before marrying; hence the wedding 
deferred until the next year. 

But on the next year another vessel came and brought 
no letter from the truant lover. Another and another 
year passed and the silence was unbroken. 

The girl thought herself forgotten. Pain, the soli- 
tude, the awful stillness of the cold and darkness, had 
begun to affect her reason; when, as the ship in 1872 
touched the beach, her betrothed sprangon shore. His 
letters had miscarried. There was a happy wedding 
the next day, and the bride sailed for a world of which 
she knew nothing. 


was 


——— 


AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 

In a private library in Philadelphia is an old French 
journal, published in Geneva about a hundred years 
ago. It gives asummary each month of contemporary 
events in every country, and contains some curious 
items for the student of history. 

The events of the rebellion in ‘‘L’Amerique Septen- 
trional” are set down from month to month with a calm 
bloodless impartiality, which shows that whether the 
forces of “Mons. Washington’? conquered or were 
starved to death, was plainly a matter of indifference to 
the good Genevans. In the course of a year or two, 
however, “S. E. George Washington”? is mentioned 
with a profound respect, and the colonies become “‘les 
Etats Unis.”” 

In each number there is some record of the “energy 
and zeal shown by the great Empress of Russia’’ (the 
brutal Catharine) for her subjects. One of her whims, 
we learn, was to send several young Russian nobles to 
China, to learn the language, arts and sciences of that 
unknown nation. She proposed, too, that the Chinese 
Emperor should send, on his side, noble youths to St. 
Petersburgh to learn the customs and manners of Eu- 
rope. It is very well for the religion and morals of 
China, that the offer was never accepted, and that it did 
not learn Christianity from Catharine’s court. 

Small-pox was spreading its terrors through Europe, 
and we read of splendid ceremonials in the court of 
Louis XVI., when his sister, Madame Elizabeth, offered 
herself for inoculation “to persuade the people of its 
virtue.”” The experiment succeeded, and the princess, 
“in her kind care for the people,”’ bore the expenses of 
twelve poor children in hospital, while they underwent 
the operation; for which kind care the people repaid 
her a few years later by cutting off her head. 

A story is told in this old journal which we do not 
remeraber to have seen elsewhere. The Dean of Glou- 
cester, during the rebellion in America, published a 
pamphlet in which he urged that the possession of im- 
mense colonies was not an advantage to England, but a 
weight, and an impediment to ber highest progress; 
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while on the other hand, the condition of dependence 
was aslow death to the colonies themselves. As the 
Dean was a good man, his politics did not cause his re- 
moval from court, where they were only ridiculed. 
King George, meeting him, said,— 

“Ah, ha! So you want to rid us of America, doctor?” 
If you had a bishopric, would you part with it as 
quickly as you want me to strip myself of my kingdom? 
Hey? Hey?” 

“It is impossible for me to judge, your Majesty. 


am not in that case. 
” 


I 
No one but you can put me in that 


case. | 
The king smiled, nodded, and said, ‘‘Wait awhile, | 
dean.” ‘‘But,” adds the recounter, “that was two years 


ago, and the dean is waiting yet.” 
—_—___~+or—___—__ 
FATAL AMUSEMENT. 


Four years ago a young girl belonging to an influen- 
tial family in Cincinnati was sent to a fashionable 
boarding-school in an Eastern city ‘‘to finish.” She 
was excitable, fond of admiration, and intoxicated with 
glimpses of the gay world around her and her freedom 
from home-restraint. 

In an evil hour it was suggested to her by a class- 
mate as ‘‘good fun,’’ to answer an advertisement in a 
New York paper for ‘‘the acquaintance of an intellectual 
young lady friend.”” An immediate reply came to her 
letter; a correspondence followed with the rascal who 
inserted the advertisement—and men who advertise for 
young lady correspondents are always evil-minded men 
—and at last photographs were exchanged. The whole 
affair seemed to this inexperienced, innocent girl, a 
harmless little drama in which she played the rdle of 
heroine. 

After a few weeks her “friend and correspondent” 
came to the city where she was. An hour was set in 
which he was to pass the window of her boarding- 
house, and they were to see each other for the first 
time. He was a middle-aged man, handsome and well- 
dressed, with a melancholy, romantic air which thrilled 
her heart. A meeting was arranged in a restaurant. 
To keep the tryst she escaped in the evening by a back 
window. 

So far, a love of excitement, of so-called romance, 
outside of the humdrum round of history and geogra- 
phy and the school-room, had spurred her on. But 
now she fancied herself in love. It would be cruelty 
in teachers or parents to keep her from this prince 
among men. What ‘fun’ it would be to outwit them 
all and to surprise them by a secret marriage, as he 
urged! 

One night, therefore, she disappeared, and when she 
returned after a few weeks she showed her wedding- 
ring, declaring that she had been married. Investiga- 
tion showed that the ceremony had been perforrned by 
some worthless friend of the villain who had deceived 
her. Both were gone, and no trace of them could be 
found. 

The wretched girl, when she lcarned the truth, es- 
caped before her parents reached the school, and took 
refuge in the city almshouse, where she died from 
shame, and from the result of her relations with the 
man who had deceived her. God, it may be, sent death 
as His most merciful messenger to her. 

The story needs no words to point its meaning. In- 
nocent young girls are too apt to carry on so-called 
flirtations, and even correspondence, for the sake of the 
temporary excitement or “fun,” with men to whom they 
are strangers. It is well for them to remember that al- 
though the foolish drama may not end in a tragedy like 
this, they are endangering their good name for life, and 
placing themselves in the power of men whose charac- 
ters may be vile beyond description. 
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“SHE,” 

‘The use of gender in language varies widely in differ- 
ent countries. In the languages of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain,—in fact, in almost all languages,—some 
nouns are “‘it,’’ some “‘he,”’ and some “she,” while it has 
been said in jest that the Laplander calls everything 
‘she’ except—the moon, and his wife. 

In English, however, we use the masculine and femi- 
nine genders but little in speaking of inanimate objects, 
and we can only laugh at the student in a boys’ college 
who spoke, in a Commencement oration, of his class as 
“she.” A writer in one of our magazines tells the fol- 
lowing: 

*“T have observed that when two or three men are 
vtonversing together the word most in use by them is 
the little one ‘she.’ When I first discovered this, how 
yratifying it was to my vanity! But I have since found 
‘out that ‘she’ does not by any means always indicate a 
creature in a silk dress. She may designate, 

“A watch, 

**A locomotive. 

**A piece of brass or lead pipe. 

“A boat. 

“A hose-carriage. 

**A clock. 

“A turning-lathe. 

“Being outside a blacksmith’s shop, I once heard a 
young man address another with the ominous words, 
‘She’s dead!’ 

**Poor fellow!’ thought I, 
mother, or perhaps a sweetheart. Let me stop. Per- 
haps I can hear more.’ I did hear more, enough to show 
me that the ‘she’ in question was a cart-wheel.”’ 


‘he has lost a wife or 
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FROM COWARDICE TO HEROISM. 


No man knows himeelf until he has been tried, neither 
does he know his friend or acquaintance till he has seen 
him “under fire.” Not a few men have a reputation 
for honesty, who never had the temptation fairly pre- 
sented to them to cheat. Some men have been reputed 
‘brave, till the battle—it may have been the battle of life, 
ior the conflict of arms—proved them cowards. 

Mr. Hobhouse, Lord Byron’s friend, tells the story of 
aman who bore both the mien and the reputation of a 
coward, and yet when severely tried came out a hero. 
This hero-coward was their servant, a Greek, named 
Demetrius. So excessive was his timidity, that he 
would run from a barking dog and cry like a baby. 

Byron, who had much sentiment, but little genuine 
compassion, once showed his heartlessness by mount- 
ing the poor fellow on aspirited horse. When the ani- 
mal, in obedience to a smart touch of Byron’s whip, 
dashed off in a mad gallop, the two friends roared with 


mane of the horse with both hands and scream with ter- | 
ror. 


Several years after this heartless episode, the Greek | 
Revolution broke out. It proved Demetrius’ opportu- 
nity. He led the forlorn hope in the assault of June 22, | 
1822, which snatched Athens, for a season, from the 
Turks, and proved the man a very marvel of bravery. 
The trial stripped from him his physical timidity, and 
made for hima name in the hearts of his people, and 
on the record of their history. 

The spark of heroism was there all the while. But it 
needed the flint and steal of the revolution to bring it 
forth. 

“You are pale, sir! You are frightened, sir!’ said 
one officer to another, who stood for the first time un- 
der fire. 

“T know it, and if you were half as much frightened 
as I am, you would run away.” 

The man’s moral courage conquered his physical tim- 
idity, and forced him to stand where it was his duty to 
stand, though it could not control the action of his heart. 
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DISHONEST. 
There are persons who are honest because they must 
be, not because they ought to be. ‘‘May I trouble you, 
sir, to tell me if this bill is genuine?’’ asked a gentle- 
man, in the most courteous of tones, as he handed a 
bank-teller a fifty-dollar note. The teller examined the 
bill, and then striking it a smart blow with a stamp, 
handed it back without saying a word. On it the man 
read in blue ink, so large that a child could see it, 
“Counterfeit.” 
‘‘What made you do that? I didn’t ask you to spoil 
my property. You hadn’t any right to do that!’’ he 
exclaimed in the angriest of tones. 
He showed by his words that he would have passed 
the counterfeit bill, and have robbed his neighbor, if he 
could have done it without detection. He was a thief 
in heart. The amusing part of the interview was his 
blandness when blandness served his purpose, and his 
ugliness when his own interests were injured. Here 
is another phase of the same type of character as illus- 
trated by the Detroit Free Press: 
“Mister,’’ began a small boy, as he entered a Wood- 
ward Avenue grocery, ‘‘ma bought some mackerel here 
last night.” 
“Yes.” 
“And in making change you gave her’’ 
“No, I didn’t! I haven’t had a piece of silver with a 
hole in it for a month!” 
‘But ma says you gave her a”—— 
“Don’t believe it! don’t believe it! I remember, 
now; I gave her a half-dollar, a quarter and a nickel.”’ 
‘*Ma says you gave her a gold piece for a penny, and 
here it is.”’ 
“Good gracious alive! So I did—so I did! I remem- 
ber now that I gave her a dollar-bill and a lot of small 
change. Bub, what’s your name, and do you think 
you can eat three sticks of lemon candy? <Ah! it does 
me good to find honesty and reward it.” 
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FORGOT. 

The potent effect of a side-remark—if it happens to 
be droll, pat, and witty—is well-illustrated in the inci- 
dent below. Hon. Benjamin F. Wade and Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings used to be constant competitors at the bar 
in ‘‘old, benighted Ashtabula,” their place of residence. 
In the early part of his practice, Wade was defending 
@ man against an action of slander, and after having 
concluded a very effective speech to the jury, sat awk- 
wardly leaning backward, his feet on the counsel- 
table, and facing Giddings, who was attempting to be 
eloquent in behalf of his slandered client. ‘Old Gid,” 
as he was familiarly called, knew a smattering of 
Shakespeare, and now determined to bring that great 
author to his aid. 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, with much ardor, 


“He who steals my purse, steals trash ; ; but he that 
robs me of my good name—Ahem!”’ 

At this point, to his great discomfiture, Shakespeare 
deserted him. He repeated, ‘‘But he that robs me of 
my good name”’ 
Another pause. 
“Takes what I never had,” whispered Wade, as if 
prompting him, and so distinctly as to be heard by all 
in the room. 

Amid the laughter, and his own confusion, Giddings 
brought his speech to such a “lame and impotent con- 
clusion”’ that his client recovered but six and a quarter 
cents for his lost character. 


~—+o> 

AMEN. 
A word of encouragement does much good. An ex- 
change tells how a little child helped extinguish a fire 
by encouraging his brothers; thus showing that no one 
is too weak to stimulate good deeds, though he may not 
have the strength to do them: 


Mr. Van Stoke and wife, being called from home, left 
their three sons, whose respective ages were twelve, 
ten and six years, to “keep house.” During the par- 
ents’ absence the mantel over the fire-place took fire, 
and the fire was extinguished by the boys, before it did 
much harm. On his return the father, learning the 
danger to which his home and children had been ex- 
posed, turned to the eldest and asked,— 
“Set George, what did you do?” 

“Oh, I got up in a chair and poured water on.’ 

“And what did you do, Frank?” he said to its sec- 
ond son. 

“T handed George the pail.”’ 

“Now, what did Artie do?” asked the father of his 
little pet. 

“I said ‘amen,’ papa, and it put the fire out.” 





—~<~@o——_——_— 


AN APPROPRIATE PRAYER. 

All church-goers may profitably pray this prayer, of- 
fered by a South Sea Islander just as the meeting was 
breaking up: 

“O God, we are about to go to our respective homes. 
Let not the words we have heard be like the fine clothes 
we wear, soon to be taken off and folded away in a box 
till another Sabbath comes round. Rather, let thy truth 
be like the tattoo on our bodies, ineffaceble till death.” 


+> 
TIT FOR TAT. 
The late Rev. Dr. Bellows was one of the most gen- 
ial of men, but he could hit hard when he had a mind 
0: 
Dr. Bellows was told by grumpy Gen. Halleck, when 
he tried to interest him i in the Sanitary Commission, “I 
hate philanthropists.” 
“And we hate generals,” said Dr. Bellows; ‘that is, 
he added, “‘bogus generals, I mean ; just as you mean 
bogus philanthropists, of course. 
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the size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the kind of man 











‘laughter on seeing their frightened servant grasp the 
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A beautiful Spanish serenade. By R. Goerdeler. 
Within the range of ordinary voices. ‘Piquant, graceful 
melody, and charming, appropriate words. Sent toany 
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Baby’s Petition. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning ta I friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine allhad Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 
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PARK PATTEN, Gardiner, Me. 
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To receive benefit from other preparations, try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Its superior strength, its peculiar combin- 
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it the best medicine in the market for purifying the 
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If we can clothe the boys of the country, we will take 
our chances with the men. When a mother of a boy 
writes for our catalogue to learn how she can best obtain 
her boy an outfit, she also learns where her husband can 
get his clothes with least cost and trouble. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 

CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
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Owing to the increased and constantly increasing cost 
of vanilla beans used in the manufacture of Extract Va- 
nilla, spurious compounds are being thrown upon the 
market purporting to be pure vanilla, but prepared 
principally from Tonka beans, 

The National Dispensatory says of Tonka 
“They are usually covered with a crystalline efflores~ 
“cence of coumurin. Given to dogs in fhe dose of from 
“seven to ten grains, this substance produced great and 
“even fatal depression; and in man in the dose of from 
“thirty to sixty grains it occasioned nausea, giddiness, 
“depression, vomiting and drowsiness.” Many of the 
spurious compounds purporting to be pure Extract of 
Vanilla are prepared principally from Tonka beans, 


beans: 


Housekeepers who study their interests will demand 
oftheir grocer strictly pure vanilla only, and refuse to 
accept of any adulterated compound, which may render 
the dealer a better profit. 


Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla 


is prepared from selected vanilla beans, and is warranted 
entirely free from Tonka or other deleterious sub- 
stances, 

All Cooking Extracts, such as Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, 
Almond, Celery, etc., prepared at the laboratory of Jo- 
seph Burnett & Co., Boston, can be relied upon for puri- 
ty and strength. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
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For the Companion, 


“MY SHIP.” 


A white sail gleamed across the bay— 
“Is it my ship?” the maiden cried, 

“Or some lone cloud,” I heard her say— 
“Such as my grandame's eye espied 7” 


Oft, crouched around the evening blaze, 
When shadows flickered on the wall, 

What tales, methought, of other days, 
That fair girl's simple words recall! 


What treighted barks, on many a breeze, 
‘ame laden with their precious store, 
From isles of spice and Indian seas, 
Of silks and gems and glittering ore! 
Our nurse of all these wonders told— 
“When comes my ship.” as yet unseen, 
“Julian shall have his watch of gold,” 
“And Marion pearls to fit a queen.” 


“And Kitty darling, for her share 
J0US Say. a ga smbroidered gown; 
Or something far more rich and rare, 
The prettiest doll of London town.” 


So ren the legend: and our eyes 
Grew wider as the talk went on; 

How faney revelled in each prize! 
Prize, ship, and all like shadows gone. 














My sea-beat home upon the shore 
Looked far across the mournful main; 
But on that sea such bark before 
I ne’er had seen, nor shall again, 


Illumined by that maiden’s glance, 
Earth, sea and sky a glamour cast; 

High waved her snowy arms; her dance, 
As neared that ship, grew light and fast. 





Down clanged the anchor, and anon 
Out sprang a boat to seck the land; 

So swiftly, as the beach it won, 
Leaped a young sailor to the strand 





And heart to heart. and lip to lip, 
That captain and the maiden fair— 
“My ship,” she cried, and he, “Your ship 
And mine, my bride!” My dream was air! 
GEORGE LUNT. 
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For the Companion. 
RESCUED. 

Sunday-school lessons, especially such as those 
of a few months ago upon the kings of Judah, 
often present remarkable answers to prayer. Not 
unfrequently a teacher is interrupted by some 
bright boy who asks,— 

“I say, teacher, why don’t God answer prayers 
in that manner in these days ?” 

We know not what reply teachers generally 
make to such questions, but we should answer,— 

“Tle does.” 

“What! just in the way He did to Asa and Je- 
hoshaphat ?” 

“Yes, making allowances for the changed cir- 
cumstances, just as directly.” 

“Always ?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because in many cases God has other purposes 
in view that are paramount, and yet quite as be- 
neficent. But read this story :” 

Capt. Robert Brown, master of a bark, was 
once sailing from New York to Charleston. At 
eight o’clock on the morning after the departure 
from Sandy Hook, he changed the vessel’s course 
and then went below to engage in his customary 
morning devotions. 

Opening his Bible, he read the first verse of the 
Fifty-First Psalm, and then felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to go on deck at once. He ran up, looked 
about, and inquired of the mate, “Is everything 
right ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the mate. 

Before going back to his cabin Capt. Brown 
stood a moment at the rail looking to the wind- 
ward. As he did this his eve caught sight, off al- 
most at the verge of the horizon, of something on 
the water. Calling the mate’s attention to it, they 
both examined it with the glass, and made out 
that it was a boat or piece of a wreck. 

Thinking it might be a boat, the captain ordered 
the ship’s course to be changed and laid for the 
distant object. It proved to be a battered boat 
coiftaining the almost exhausted crew of the brig 
Pandora of New London. On the night before 
the brig had been sunk in a collision with an un- 
known schooner. 

The men were taken on board the bark and kind- 
ly cared for. One of them, coming aft, said to 
Capt. Brown,— 

“When we first sighted you in the morning, we 
felt sure, from the tack you were on, that we 
should be saved. But when you tacked ship, we 
knew that you had not seen us. Then we began 
to despair, but instantly prayed, as only men in 


our despairing condition can pray, that you might | 


see us quickly, or we should be lost. Our provi- 
sions were all out; we had but little water and the 
sea was rising. Our prayers seemed to be heard, 
for in a few moments we saw the bark go about 
and stand down for us.” 

The prayers of the sailors had been offered when 
the captain was below at his morning devotions— 
and at the same moment when he had received the 
impression that led him to go on deck to inquire 
if “all was right.” 

The story from which the narrative is taken was 
told by Capt. Brown tothe Rev. C. J. K. Jones, 
who published it in the New Bedford Standard 
Nov. 24, 1877. 

Some readers may say, “Well, I am willing to 
accept the narrative as true, but it does not follow 
because the captain was led by an impulse to go 
on deck, and by going, fortunately saw the boat, 


that Divine power sent him there. It was proba- 
bly nothing more than a coincidence.” 

The reader can, if he prefers, accept this theory, 
but the overwhelming number of such ‘“‘coinciden- 
ces” that can be given, show as conclusively as 
any merely human evidence can show, that the 
declarations of the Bible that God answers prayer 
are verified in human experience. 
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DRESSING TO CONQUER. 

Some of the most amusing pages of a historical ro- 
mance are those in which the author describes the tac- 
tics of two grand ladies who are forced to be mutually 
polite, though they detest each other. One of these tac- 
tical episodes, related by Lady Jackson, occurred at Na- 
poleon’s court, in which Pauline, his beautiful but dis- 
sipated sister, and Josephine, his wife, were actors. 

Pauline detested her sister-in-law, and Josephine’s 
opinion of the most beautiful woman in Europe was 
not flattering. Shortly after Pauline had married the 
rich Prince Borghese, in order to secure a fortune and 
a title, she paid a bridal visit to Josephine at St. Cloud. 

The Princess Borghese had determined that the visit 
should be a triumphal march, a battle and a victory, 
in which the mortification of Josephine would be the 
prize. She would go to the palace asa queen and dressed 
in such elegance and with such exquisite taste that her 
sister-in-law should be overwhelmed in despair. Pro- 
found secrecy was enjoined upon her dressmakers and 
maids. 

But Josephine did learn that at the appointed visit 
she was to be crushed by the princess’ splendor. There 
was, however, no one in Paris who so thoroughly un- 
derstood the art of dressing as Napoleon’s wife, and 
she at once decided that her own toilet should be marked 
by a simplicity so combined with chaste elegance that 
the splendor of her rival would heighten its effect. 

When the appointed day arrived she appeared in the 
salon of St. Cloud dressed in the finest India muslin 
bordered with gold embroidery, and gracefully draped 
to suit the elegance of her figure. Her hair, banded 
with pearls, was dressed in the Greek fashion, and 
pearls and antique gems formed her sole ornaments. 

Napoleon was delighted, and expressed his pleasure 
by the exclamation,— - 

“Josephine, I am jealous! Thou art divine! 
must have some conquest in view!” 

He kissed her on the forehead and pinched her ear 
violently, a sure sign that he was pleased. 

Half an hour after the time appointed for the ceremo- 
nial visit passed, and Napoleon, who, like time and tide, 
waited for no man, or woman, left. : E 

He had seareely departed when a gilded carriage, 
drawn by six richly caparisoned horses and attended 
by a retinue of outriders bearing torches, entered the 
courtyard of St. Cloud. 

Presently the large doors of the salon were thrown 
open and the hussar in attendance announced, in a loud 
voice, Monseigneur le Prince and Madame la Princess 
Borghese. 

All rose and Pauline saw that she had created a sen- 
sation. She wore pale green velvet embroidered with 
gold, mixed with diamonds. Scores of brilliant gems 
sparkled from the front, the sleeves and the long train 
of her dress. A diadem of large emeralds and brilliants 
encircled her brow, and emeralds and diamonds adorned 
her arms, wrists and throat. 

Congratulations, embraces, kisses, were exchanged, 
and Josephine and Pauline, seated side by side, seemed 
loving friends. The Princess was complimenting her 
sister-in-law on her charming toilet, when suddenly she 
perceived, to her horror, that the furniture and draper- 
ies had been changed and were of a color which gave 
full effect to Josephine’s dress, but made her own hide- 
ous, 

She, arrayed in green, was seated on blue velvet. The 
curtains were blue, the furniture was blue, and she, ex- 
pecting to triumph, had met with defeat. It was more 
than her nerves could bear. She hastened to leave the 
salon, entered her carriage and burst into tears. 

She was no match in the tactics of dress for her sister- 
in-law. Napoleon was right; Josephine had had the 
conquest of his sister in view when she made simplicity 
the teature of her own toilet. 


—+or 
HAPPY. 
It is a sad fact, that now-a-days, children who inherit 
an estate from a father often avoid carrying out his 
wishes if they are not recorded in a will, and if obe- 
dience will lessen their share of the property. Love for 
the father and respect for his preferences are forgotten— 
and they only do what the law requires them to do. 
Allied to this fact by the love of money, is another; 
namely, that men do not often pay outlawed debts. 
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That only is obligatory which law makes binding seems 
to be the usual rule of morality. The following anec- 
dote, which is an old one, will therefore bear reading a 
second time, because it tells of two noble exceptions to 
these general rules. 


A Boston merchant, dying, left among his papers a 
parcel of unpaid bills against poor debtors, with a writ- 
ten suggestion to his sons that the claims might as well 
be destroyed, as collecting them would undoubtedly 
cause distress. 

The young men made a careful schedule of the claims 
and placed a large proportion of the debtors’ names on 
the ‘‘forgiven list,”” never intending to collect them. 

“One day, shortly afterward,” says one of the broth- 
ers, “‘an aged man entered the office, saying he had 
come to pay his old debt. He was from Cape Cod. 
His bowel form and humble dress and hard hands indi. 
cated this, his life had been one of struggle and priva- 
tion. 

“My brother,” says the narrator, “turned to his desk, 
and found the old man’s name on the forgiven list. 

“*Your note is outlawed,’ said he, ‘it was dated 
twelve years ago, payable in two years. No interest 
has ever been paid. You are not bound to pay it. And 
we can never recover the amount.’ 

** ‘Sir,’ said the old man, ‘I wish to pay it. It is the 
only heavy debt I have in this world. It may be out- 
lawed here, but I have no child, and my old woman and 
I hope we have made peace with God and wish to do so 
with men. I should like to pay it.’ 

“And he laid his banknotes before my brother, re- 
questing him to count them. 

**T cannot take this money,’ said my brother. 

“The old man looked both surprised and alarmed. 

“* *T have cast the simple interest for twelve years and 
a little over,’ said he. ‘I will pay you compound inter- 
est, if you require it. The old debt ought to have been 

aid long ago, but your father, sir, was very indulgent— 

e knew I'd been unlucky, and told me not to worry 
about it.’ 
“My brother then set the whole matter plainly before 
him. He took the bankbills and returned them to the 
old man’s pocket-book, telling him that although our fa- 
ther left no formal will, he had recommended his chil- 
dren to destroy certain notes, due-bills, and other evi- 
dences of debt, and release those who might be legally 
bound to pay them. ‘Your note, sir, was among these.’ 

‘For a moment the old man appeared to be stupefied. 
After he had collected himself, and wiped the tears from 
his eyes, he said,— 

«From the time I heard of your father’s death, I 
have raked and scraped and pinched and spared, to get 
this money together to pay the debt. About ten days 
ago, I had made up the sum to within twenty dollars. 

“**My wife knew how much the payment of the debt 
lay on my spirits, and advised me to sell the cow to 
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I must hurry back to the Cape and tell her the good 
news. 

***She’ll probably repeat the very words she used 
when she put her hand on my shoulder, as we parted, 
—‘*] have never seen the righteous forsaken cr his seed 
begging bread.”’’ 

“He gave each of usa hearty shake of the hand, a 
blessing upon our dead father’s memory, and went on 
his way rejoicing. 

“T wonder which of the two parties in this transaction 
was the happier, the old man with a light heart, hurry- 
ing home to his good wife; or we two boys, carrying 
out the wishes of as good a father as ever lived.” 
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For the Companion. 


IN JUNE. 


Come back to me, for the world is sweet, 

With your eager eyes and your climbing feet. 
Come back to me—it is dark down there— 

Where the sun can shine on your young gold hair, 
Where the rose can bud and the heart can beat; 
Come back to me, for the world is sweet. 


Come back to me, for the world is sweet, 
And the cherries are red for the birds to eat: 
When your mouth was red how you loved them too; 
Come back—there are cherries enough for you, 
Come, watch the men when they mow the wheat; 
Come back and stay where the world is sweet. 

Mrs, 8. M. B. PIaTT. 
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BRIBED. 

Few Tunisian officials would dare to use the language 
of Samuel, the prophet and judge,—‘* Whose ox have I 
taken? Or whose ass have I taken? Or whom havelI de- 
frauded? Whom have I oppressed? Or of whose hand 
have I received any bribe to blind my cyes therewith? 
Witness against me, and I will restore it you.” If 
they should, and kept the promise, there would be 
a great many poor men in the government service. For 
from the Grand Vizier down to the keeper of the city 
prison, it may be said of them as it was said of Samuel’s 
sons, they “turned aside after lucre, and took bribes 
and prevented judgment.” Tunis is not the only coun- 
try in which bribes are taken by officials. Russia is 
notoriously corrupt in this respect, and even in this 
country men are found who are not too upright to give 
their favor for a consideration. 

A German traveller, while sight-seeing in Tunis, 
came across many scenes which showed him that every 
official, from the highest to the lowest, was anxious to 
be corrupted. He wandered one day into a small hall 
where the Ferik, or governor of the city, was judging 
the petty offenders and investigating heavy crimes 
which were reserved for the Bey’s decision. 


The Ferik sat motionless, with crossed legs, on a di- 
van, and listened while the chief of police read the accu- 
sation from a bit of paper. The Ferik then asked the 
accused several questions, listened to his defence and 
sentenced or acquitted him. 

Two men were sentenced to be bastinadoed, two hun- 
dred strokes each. As soon as the Ferik had_ pro- 
nounced the sentence, policemen rushed forward and 
dragged the men into a glass-covered yard adjoining the 
hall. One prisoner was thrown down, bound, and his 
naked feet put through a noose fastened to the wall. 
The cord was drawn until the feet stood almost perpen- 
dicular and showed their soles. 

Then two policemen beat the soles with cudgels in a 
most cruel manner, until the exact number of strokes 
had been given. When the poor fellow was untied, he 
remained helpless on the ground, until his friends came 
and carried him off. 

The other prisoner was treated, apparently, as his 
comrade had been. But tothe German’s surprise, as 
soon as he was untied he limped away, with ascowl at 
his tormentors, but evidently not much the worse for 
the punishment. 

The German’s dragoman hastened to answer his look 
of amazement. The explanation was simple. The 
bastinado is the policemen’s prolific source of income. 
As soon as a man with money is sentenced to be basti- 
nadoed, he or his friends bargain with the policemen to 
treat him leniently. The amount of the bribe is paid 
over before the first stroke falls. 

Then the German understood why the poor prisoner 
was carried off, while his richer companion limped 
away. ‘The scowl was intended to reproach the execu- 
tioners for asking so much for their harmless strokes. 

In the taking of bribes the policemen imitated their 
superiors. Any office that makes a man a judge is 
eagerly sought after, for then he is where men will pay 
him handsomely for giving them ‘‘justice.” 

One day a man’s enemies accused him of murder. 
The “‘Chalefa,” or governor of the town, committed him 
to prison. The man could prove an alibi. The whole 
town believed him innocent. But the Chalefa refused to 
release him, until he had paid one thousand: pisastres ; 
five hundred to the family of the murdered man and five 
hundred to the governor. 

The matter, by the aid of an European, was brought 
to the notice of the Grand Vizier at Tunis. The man 
was liberated, and the Chalefa cited to the capital, and 
sentenced to pay the Vizier a fine of several thousand 
piastres. 

On his return to his own town he extorted from his 
subordinates a large contribution, saying the Vizier de- 
manded it. A part of the contribution he retained, the 
rest he sent to the Vizier, and the sufferer was—the peo- 
ple. 
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DARWIN’S FIRST WORK. 

The later writings of Charles Darwin have somewhat 
cast into the shade his first contribution to knowledge, 
the narrative of his voyage round the world in the ship 
of war The Beagle, commanded by Capt. Fitz Ray, of 
the English navy. Darwin was only twenty-two years 
of age when he was appointed naturalist to this expedi- 
tion, which was employed during five years in the ob- 
jects assigned to it by the Government. Starting in 
December, 1831, the ship sailed nearly all round South 
America, stopping long at the chief points of interest, 
and thus affording the young naturalist opportunities 
to make extensive excursions into the interior. He made 
a considerable stay in Patagonia. It was while observ- 
ing the people of that land of sterility and desolation 
that he seems first to have made the reflections which 
led him to the theories of the origin and descent of our 
race by which he is chiefly known. 


From South America he sailed among the groups of 
the Pacific, and so across to Australia and returned to 
England in 1836, laden with knowledge which he spent 
some years in arranging for publication. 

It is our belief that remote posterity will cherish the 
little volumes which contain his personal narrative. 
The work is a true classic. It shows that Charles Dar- 
win had as great a genius for the observation and inter- 
pretation of nature as Shakespeare had for the delinea- 
tion of human character. Such fulness and accuracy, 
such wisdom and modesty, such an absolute avoidance 
of everything resembling vanity or pretence, we have 
never seen in the work of so youngaman. Even the 
occasional lapses from purity of style seem to add a 
charm to this exquisite book. 

The beautiful human feeling which breathes in its 
pages wins the reader’s heart. The passage near the 
close beginning, ‘1 thank God I shall never again visit 
aslave country,” is deeply touching in its simplicity 
and truth. It is good to remember that when he wrote 
it our controversy on that subject was approaching its 
| climax, and he evidently meant it to be a help to us in 





make up the difference, and get the heavy burden off | our dire perplexity and peril. 


my mind. 


We commend this work to all our readers, young and 


“*T did sq; and now, what will the old woman say? | old, who have a taste either for natural science or for 








strange adventures. A cheap and neat edition was pub. 
lished in 1846 by the Harpers and, we believe, it can 
still be procured. 


———__—_~<@>—___—_— 
CAUGHT BY A FISH. 

As long as men ‘‘do business in the great waters” 
there will be tales to tell of that Briareus of the ocean, 
the creature with nine hundred and sixty fangs. The 
Portland Transcript prints an old fish-dealer’s story of 
one of these “‘thousand-fingered dragons,” the spread of 
whose arms was about twenty-two feet. The narrator 
was with a party of divers who were searching for a 
wreck near Vancouver’s Island. 


We discovered the old hulk in about four fathoms. 
In the crew were two half-breeds from Mexico, who 
could stay under water, it seemed to me, about ten min- 
utes. They were pearl divers from the Panama coast, 
and when they went down they carried a heavy stone to 
sink them, and a rope to make fast to anything they 
could find. 

When the oldest diver slipped over we could follow 
him on‘the bottom by the air bubbles. His mate held 
a small life-line that he signalled by. 

In about four minutes the signal came, and we hauled 
away. He came aboard with a jump, and said that he 
had hooked on to a cask or box, and that as soon as he 
moved it a big cloud of mud or sand arose, as if some 
big fish had moved, and, thinking of sharks, he had 
come up for his knife. 

He seemed somewhat exhausted, and the other man 
said he would godown. Taking a sharp knife in his 
mouth, he was lowered and was soon out of sight. Af- 
ter he had been down about five minutes there came a 
= on the life-line that nearly jerked the skipper over- 

oard. We pulled and pulled, until it was evident some- 
thing was wrong, and we all gave way hard; and by the 
way it came, we thought the whole wreck was afoul. 

In half a minute we had Pedro’s head out of water, 
but the sight of it almost made us drop him back into 
the water. The poor fellow was almost covered with 
what seemed to be a mass of snakes that were twisted 
all over him. , 

The arms and legs of the animal writhed about, some 
around his neck, others around his arms and body, 
while fastened to his breast was a big, bag-like body 
with a pair of eyes like a cat’s with the same green light 
you see in them in the dark. 

The skipper and the other diver knew that it was a 
devil-fish and sung out for knives. We couldn’t get on 
deck, because three or four of its arms were slung 
around the bow cable. 

The diver lowered himself, and putting his knife in 
under the animal, he slit itin two. The skipper in the 
meantime was at work in the fore chains, and he cut off 
the arms. Then with a jerk we had the man on deck. 

He was half dead, and we had to cut the octopus from 
him piece by piece, and even after it was cut up the two 
jaws clung to his chest and had to be cut out. It took 
us half an hour to clear him, as each sucker—and there 
were hundreds—brought blood when it was torn off. 

We filled two barrels with the pieces that we took 
from him, and the whole animal must have weighed two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and probably more. We put 
it together afterward on the deck, and measured from 
the tip of one arm to the tip of the opposite one, twenty- 
two feet. 

“YES, SIR-EE.” 

A foreigner picking up language where slang circu- 
lates is as badly off as a countryman shopping among 
city sharpers. He is sure to get a bad quality of 
“goods.’’ The following sounds like one of the jokes 
from Texas Siftings : 


Col. Popernickel, one of the leading German manu- 
facturers of New Braunfels, Tex., tells a good story 
about himself when, as a raw lad, he was making his 
first effort to master the difficulties of the English lan- 
guage. 

All foreigners agree that the English is the hardest 
of all languages to acquire; so does the colonel. He 
had already learned the force and significance of ‘‘sir,” 
and very naturally concluded that siree was its femi- 
nine. 

Being seated at a table opposite a very polite lady, 
she asked him if he would partake of a certain dish; 
he replied,— 

“Yes, siree.” 

The laughter which followed somewhat disconcerted 
the young foreigner, but he turned toa friend at his 
right and inquired what mistake he had made. 

His friend laughingly informed him that he should 
have said, ‘“‘Yes, siree, Bob.” 

The roar of laughter from the audience, which now 
began to take an interest, in the young German, con- 
fused him very much. In the midet of this confusion 
his left-hand neighbor kindly whispered something in 
his ear which encouraged him so much that he braced 
himself for a third effort. Once more the lady in- 
quired,— 

“Will you have a biscuit, sir?” when he answered,— 

“Yes, siree, Bob.” 

This was almost as unlucky as the Frenchman’s mis- 
take in trying to rectify a mistake. He undertook to 
apologize to the lady whom he thought he had offended, 
and having consulted the dictionary, supposed he was 
all right, and started out with,— 

“Mees, I vas very much ‘gaeg e to find that I had” 
—but he was suffered to go no further. 

The poor fellow meant to say “mortified.” 
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SAW HIS NOSE. 

DeFoe's amusing account of ‘Man Friday” in his 
first suit of clothes describes accurately the conduct 
and feelings of many a savage of his day. Nothing is 
more comical than the looks and actions of savages 
at first sight of civilized manners and things. An Aus- 
tralian settler describes the sensation caused among 
the native blacks by some of his furniture : 

Once when I had cattle for Goulbourne, I bought 
twelve mahogany chairs at an auction by a Jew. They 
were hair-bottomed and excellent, twenty-four shillings 
apiece ; the first ever brought into the Blan Bush. They 
were the surprise of Selina (the settler’s wife), and the 
admiration of neighbors, and the subject of wonder, 
laughter and jabbering to the blacks for weeks after- 
ward. 

They would peep in and look at us sitting on them, 
and then disappear shaking with laughter, and imitate 
us in fantastic style to the tribe. They thought chairs 
a very ridiculous institution. 

When I brought home a large looking-giass and they 
saw themeelves therein, half the tribe gathered and got 
a sight of it. 

The chief came forward and stood, and leaped, and 
turned before it, wondering first in gravity, then burst- 
ing into laughter at his other “mine own self Jemmy, 
Cobon stupid doing like it mine own self.” 

He turned his nose from side to side with his fingers, 
and seeing the same in the glass, shouted, ‘Make a light 
more. Do look at my nose!’’ 





A LESSON RUINED. 


In 1877 Bishop Bowman went to Boise City, Idaho, 
to hold conference. One Sunday afternoon he got the 
Sabbath schools together and had a splendid time talk- 
ing to the children. 

He was an admirable teacher, and soon had all the lit- 
tle ones answering questions. He tried to explain the 
operations of the mind through the brain, but finding it 
difficult to make them understand, ‘he put his fore- 
finger on the top of his head, saying, ‘‘ What is there ?”’ 

After a moment's dead silence a little boy screamed 
out, “‘Nothin’!”” 


The lesson in mental philosophy came to an end for 





that time; but nobody enjoyed telling the story better 
than the Bishop himeelf, 
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For the Companion. 
THE ALPHABET OF SUMMER. 
A is for the Apple-blossoms 
Coming with the spring. 
B is for the Buttercups 
The merry May will bring. 
C is for the Crocus buds 
Pushing through the mold. 
D is for the Dandy-lions 
With their crowns of gold. 
E is for the Elder-blooms, 
White as driven snow. 
F is for the Flower-de-luce 
That ’mid the rushes grow. 
G is for the meadow-Grasses 
Waving everywhere. 
H is for the Honey-suckle, 
Scenting all the air. 
Tis for the Idle hours 
Spent in gathering posies. . 
J is for the lovely June 
With her wreath of roses. 
K is for the Katy-dids 
And all their endless chatter. 
L is for the Lily-pads 
Floating on the water. 
M is for the Morning-glories, 
Flowering high and low. 
N is for the downy Nests 
Where the birdies grow. 
O is for the Orioles gay, 
Singing loud and sweet. 
P is for the Poppy-heads 
Flashing through the wheat. 
Q is for the Quinces, hanging 
Golden in the sun. 
R is for the little rills, 
Laughing as they run. 
8 is for the Silver glory 
Of the harvest moon. 
T is for the Tender light 
Of nature’s afternoon. 
U is for the Under-vrush, 
Where hazel-nuts are brownin7. 
V is for the luscious Vines, 
With their purple crowning. 
W is for Woodbine, when 
The green and golden blends. 
X is for the Exodus 
Of robins and of wrens. 
Y is for the Yellow leaves 
That set the woods aglow. 
Z is for the gentle Zephyrs 
Vanished long ago. 
Mrs. J. M. Dana. 


———or————_— 
For the Companion, 
WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER. 
I.—Collecting Leaves. 


I have heard of a little girl who grew up to 
be a very wise woman, partly from the way 
in which her father and mother trained her. 

When she was only five or six years old, 
they made her look at grain in the fields, flow- 
ers by the roadside, men, women, children and 
animals in the street, and tell after a day or two 
what she remembered seeing. When she was 
eight or nine, she collected flowers and insects, 
and knew more about birds and their nests than 
many a grown-up person. All of you are old 
enough to begin to study something out of doors. 
You are going to have two months’ playtime, and 
if you have nothing to do, you will be tired 
and count the days till school begins. Perhaps 
you will like to make a collection of some- 
thing that you can keep fifty or sixty years, 
and show to your grandchildren. I meana 
book of pressed leaves. 

Have you ever thought about the different 
shapes of leaves? How many of you know 
an oak-leaf, or even a tree, from a maple, or 
an elm from a birch? Look at a dozen leaves, 
and you will see that some have smooth 
edges, others notched, and still others scal- 
loped. Can you shut your eyes and think of 
the shape of an oak-leaf, and then open them 
and draw it ona slate? Even if you live in 
town, you can go into the parks and look at 
leaves, or plant seeds in the back yard, and 
in the country you can see hundreds of trees 
all about you. 

First, ask your mother for a large old book that 
she does not use. If the paper is thin, you will 
need nothing else; if it is thick, get some old 
newspapers and put them between the pages. 
Then some clear, bright day go out of doors and 
look for leaves. Do not go too soon after a rain, 
or early in the morning when they are covered 
with dew, for they will lose their color and soon 
fall in pieces if they are pressed while wet. Per- 
haps you will find two or three different cinds the 
first day; we will say a rose, an elm and an 
oak-leaf. Look at them and see if any two of 
them are at all alike. Hold them up to the light 
to find the little net-work of veins running through 
them, and count the ribs branching from the one 
in the middle. 

What is the difference in the edges? The next 
day, perhaps, you will pick the leaf of a lily of 
the valley. Are the veins like those of the first 
leaves? Of what use do you think the veins are? 
Do you think that they are at all like your veins, 











THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








that you can see plainly if you let your hands| You will soon begin to see a difference in the 


hang by your sides for a minute or two ? 


Look at your leaves every day, and if you find 
your pages growing damp, get dry newspapers, or 


change to another part of the book. Some rainy 
day, when the leaves are pretty well pressed, ask 
for a blank-book. There may be an old one, that 
nobody wants, lying about the house. Then write 
your name, or ask somebody to write it for you, 
with “Leaves, 1882,” on the first page. Put as 


many leaves as you can on each page without | 
crowding, and if you don’t know how to spell 


their names, ask, and write or print them in your 
very best hand. Fasten them by little strips of 
paper, gummed across the stems. This is a better 
way than covering their backs with mucilage, 
which makes them crack. 





| shape of trees and bushes. 


By-and-by, perhaps, 
you will read something about ‘rugged elms,” 
and will wonder what they can be, because elms 
are so graceful. If you have learned to use your 
| eyes, you will, perhaps, read on the label of some 
| tree in the park, the words “English Elm,” and 
| then you will see how different it is from our 
| American elm, and will know what the rugged- 
| ness means. 

Be very careful not to leave your books open on 
the floor or table, and your leaves blowing all over 
the room. There is nothing that will make your 
mother so unwilling to have you collect anything 
as to see you careless and untidy in your ways of 
keeping it. ” @. a. 
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For the Companion, 
A MOVING TALE. 


1. This is the tale of a heedless kitten 
Who never would look before her. 
At her own request the tale is written, 
But alas, it will not restore her. 
Many an artist has vainly tried, 
Each one wiser and brisker, 
But she’ll always show where her hair is dyed, 
And which is her false, false whisker. 


4. She robbed the nest of some worthy owls, 

Which was not what her mother taught her, 

And she begged for her life with bitter howls, 
When they both flew home and caught her. 

They turned upon her their eyes of dread, 
They sat in a silence stinging ; 

She reached home late that night, ’twas said, 
With egg-shells round her clinging. 
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. Gaily she started out in life, 

Unheeding her mother’s warning, 

And first she met with a pruning-knife, 
At five o’clock in the morning. 

The pr uning-boy was but half-awake, 
The top of the wall was narrow, 

And she lost her beauteous tail for the sake 
Of a little half-fledged sparrow, 
(Which she missed; ah, there’s the har- 

row!) 


ad 


She tumbled into a mortar-bed, 
Pursuing a pet canary, 

And her mother pulled her out, half-dead, 
And limy instead of hairy. 

Vainly she threw her, wild with fright, 
Into the water-bucket; 

Her hair turned white in a single night, 
Wherever the lime had struck it. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in jasper, but not in pearl; 
My second in woman, but not in girl; 
My third is in forehead, but not in cheek; 
My fourth is in onion, but not in leek; 
My fifth is in picture, but not in view; 
My sixth is in moisture, but not in dew; 
My seventh in harness, but not in thill; 
My eighth is in prison, but not in mill; 
My ninth is in schooner, but not in boat; 
My tenth is in billet, but not in note; 

My eleventh in purple, but not in white; 
My twelfth is in fairy, but not in sprite ; 
My thirteenth in rosin, but not in pitch; 
My fourteenth in statue, but not in niche; 
My fifteenth in apron, but not in frock; 
My sixteenth in stocking, but not in sock; 
Now gather together this name, so disjointed; 
Tis that of a minister, newly-appointed. 


2. 
PUZZLE RIVERS. 


(The first paragraph is printed so as to give a hint 
where the rivers red 

A young Spaniard, Carlos M. Errima, came from San 
Domingo, Hayti, to visit two American boys, James 
Kenny and 7Jom Bigbee, whose home was in Minneso- 
ta. Landing at Mobile in Alabama, he travelled across 
the great States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, continually on the lookout for red men, not 
realizing that this grand Republican nation is peopled 
largely by white men. » 

He had heard fascinating stories of Indian life; and 
the names of many tribes, such asthe Mohawks, Chip- 
pewas, Penobscots, Delawares, Senecas, Miamis, An- 
droscoggins, and many others, were quite familiar to 
him. He was interested in natural history, also; had 
picked up a mussel shell upon the beach at landing, 
and expected to find bears, otters, and other wild ani- 
mals upon land, and salmon in the streams. He saw 
nothing more remarkable, however, than a big black 
snake, On arriving at his destination, he found that the 
house was built of yellow stone, with black stone trim- 
mings. It stood upon a big sandy bluff, but the view 
from the rear windows was very peaceful, for far away 
stretched the green prairie, Carlos recognized Tom's 
voice, singing ‘Hail Columbia,’’ at the wood-pile, and 
running out to him, he saw a bashful youth peeping at 





him from the onion patch. “I see Kenny beckoning to 

us,” said ‘Tom. ‘Let’s go over and sit on the rock 
under the cedar tree. That’s a splendid place to 
talk.” ‘Are there any Indians hevecboun?™ 
asked Carlos, or Charles, as the boys called him. 
There’s the big Sioux nation out in Da- 
answered Tom. ‘Ihey are all divided up 
into different tribes, the Arkansas, the Kansas, 
the Osages, the Iowas, the Missouris and ever so 
many beside. I’ve seen lots of little Sioux boys, 
and they’re mighty funny. I saw one of the 
chiefs, once, called Black Warrior. He had flint- 
headed arrows, with feathers on them just the 
color a dove’s neck has in the sun, all mother- 
of-pearl, you know. I wish [I could take a gun 
and a big. horn of powder, and give him a chase 
over the Canadian border.”” ‘I'd like to go, too,” 
said James; “and give him a licking or dig a pit- 
fall for him or something.” ‘‘Ho!” said Charles, 
“that’s all gasconade. I'd clinch a bargain with 
ne both, only I can’t escape fearing that you'd 
0th prove to be milksops. I want to see your king, 
though, before I go home.”’ **We don’t have kings 
in this country,” said Tom; ‘but we'll take a trip 
with oe when you get ready to go home. I’ve 
travelled a good deal, but I like it as well as ever 
now, and we can visit some new places. I want 
a sail on Lake St. Clair, and on Lake George, too. 








5. She caught her foot in a mole-trap twice, 

A beetle and moth pursuing, 

And she ate the poison spread for the mice, 
Almost to her own undoing. 

She’s never been quite well since, poor thing, 
And she’ll always walk with a hobble. 

It is better to look before you spring, 
And to eat instead of gobble. 
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6. Her reconstruction is incomplete, 

As above I darkly hinted, 

She never shows herself in the street, 
She’s so curiously tinted. 

She’s obliged to wear a thick-soled shoe, 
To hide that one leg is shorter 

Than the other three, and a green shade, too, 
For her eyes were hurt by the mortar. 


7. She’s accounted, at present, very wise, 

But what does her wisdom profit? 

Could it bring back whiskers, tail, or eyes, 
She couldn’t have too much of it. 

She talks to the kittens, it is true, 
And they hear with polite attention, 

But I never yet met a kitten—have you?— 
Who would take an Ounce of Prevention. 

MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 








For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
We were speaking at the table of catsup. Ned’s 
wisdom came suddenly to him. ‘I know another 
thing they eat at Uncle Charley’s ; itis cat-radish!” 
The child had only mistaken the animal. 


A wee girlie was in great trouble the other day 
because she had a pain in her stomach. At last 
she said, dolefully, “I do wish I didn’t have this 
drefful pain, mamma. I wish Maudie had it.” 


Freddy was a little city boy who knew nothing 
of country life. One summer he was journeying 
with his mamma, and they one day saw an old 
hen scratching in the dirt. 

‘What makes her do so ?” asked Freddy. 

“She is hungry,” said mamma, “and scratches 
to find worms and bugs to eat.” 

Not long after they were riding by a pasture 
where a big bull was pawinguptheearth. , 

“TI guess that bossy is hungry,” said Fred. “See 





how he scratches !” 


The French call that Lac Sacrament, on account 
of the purity of its waters. I set out to go there 
last summer, but I couldn’t make the trains connect. 
| Icut an item out of the newspaper the other day about 
| Trinity Church in New York. We'll go there, too, 
won't we, and from there we'll go high over the Alle- 
| ghany and Cumberland Mts. You suy you're intending 
to sail from Savannah, across the Atlantic and up the 
Thames to London. So these places will be alj on your 
|} way to Georgia, you know.”’ By this time the boys were 
| ready for supper, and so was Tom’s little roan. “O, 
\ keep as still as a mouse, Charles,” said Tom, “and I’li 
eatch him and show you how he could chase a 
wild Indian with me on his back.” “Please don’t, 
now,” said James, “for there’s the missis sipping 
jelly out of a glass platter, and it looks good. 
Let’s go in and get some, too.” 

Perhaps the boys and girls who read this story 
will notice some absurdities. But have you ob- 
served that I have not mentioned any rivers which 
Carlos passed in his travels? If so, let me assure 
you that the story contains the names of no fewer 
than seventy-six rivers belonging to the United 
States, and most of them are spelled correctly. 

LILIAN Payson, 
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CURE OF DRUNKENNESS, 


While itis certain that the drunkard by his drunken- 
hess violates moral law, and is therefore to be treated 
as a moral delinquent, yet his inebriety lies also within 
For this reason the doctor 
is as much needed for his cure as the moralist. 


the domain of physical law. 
This is 
evident from the fact that all stimulants, such as 
hol; and narcotics, such as opium; not only create a 
of the amount taken, but they 
in the nerve 


aleo- 


desire for an increase 
work such substance that when 
their use is discontinued a well-nigh irresistible crav- 
ing for them follows, and the normal action of many of 
the vital functions is retarded. The condition is one of 
real disease—a neurosis, as the various nerve affections 
are called. 

In all the numerous forms of neurosis, a strong force 
brought to bear on the will, or on the emotions, or by 
the engrossment of the mind in a direction away from 
the trouble, is often 
less fully. Hence, drunkenness has often been cured 
by the pledge, by faith, by prayer, conversion, by 
the sympathy and encouragement of friends, by pride, 
by sudden fear. 

But a writer in the Medical Record affirms with truth 
that such cures are exceptional. He says that of one 
hundred and twenty, who, in a certain New England 
town, were believed by themselves and by others to 
have mastered their appetities and impulses under the 
labors of Mr. Moody, ninety-cight were, in three years, 
drinking as before, and only five were known to con- 
tinue temperate over five years. 

So of three thousand who were induced to sign the 
pledge by district visitors in a prominent county of New 
York, special inquiry, six years later, could find only 
fifty-eight who had kept their pledge. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that the statistics of 
asylums for the physical treatment of inebriates in 
New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, show that 
from forty to sixty per cent. remain cured at the end of 
five years—a percentage equal to the cure of any other 
disease. 

To secure the best results each State should establish 
and support such institutions, and give legal power for 
the detention of the inmates until they are cured. 


a change 


sufficient to arrest them more or 


by 
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TRACKING CRIMINALS, 

Many readers will remember Dickens's vivid repre- 
sentation of the terrors of a fugitive from justice in the 
hunted doublings of the guilty Sikes in “Oliver Twist.” 
The wretch who flies from the consequences of his 
crime is always insecure enough, but with the terrible 
sagacity of a trailer on his track, it would seem impos- 
sible for any criminal to escape. 

In an interesting book on South American life, men- 
tion is made of one of these professional rastreadors, 
named Calibag, who was famous years ago in San Juan, 
and through the western portion of the 
public. A thief once stole 
house, in his absence. Tis wife turned down a wooden 
bowl over one of the thief’s foot-prints, and when Cali- 
bar came home, two months after, he looked at it, and 
kept itin mind. 7vo years afterwards he detected that 
same man’s foot-print, and following it, found the thief, 
and recovered his saddle. 


Argentine Re- 


a saddle from Calibar’s 


Once, when a criminal had escaped from jail, Calibar 
was eharged to find him. The en sone man, knowing 
that he would be tracked, had taken all the precautions 
which the fear of the scaffold could invent. 

Useless precautions! Perhaps they only served to en- 
snare him, for Calibar felt that his re putation might be 
compromised, and self-pride caused him to acquit him- 
self well. 

The runaway took every advantage of the unevenness 
of the gronnd, so as to baffle his pursuer; but his efforts 
only served to prove the marvellous sharp sight of the 
rastreador. 

He walked the whole length of streets on tiptoe, then 
climbed low walls, crossed a pasture, and returned on 
his own track. 

Calibar followed without losing the trail. 
mentarily missed it, it was soon recovered. At last he 
arrived at a canal of water in the suburbs, where the fu- 
gitive had followed the current, to foil the trailer. But 
in vain. Calibar fellowed along the shore without any 
uneasiness, and at last stopped to examine some grass, 
with the words, ‘At this pkice he came out; there is no 
track, but these drops of water in the pasture indicate 


If he mo. 


"The fugitive had entered a vineyard. Calibar sur- 
veyed earefully the walls that surrounded it, and said, 
‘He is inside.” The party of soldiers that attended 
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him sought in the vineyard without success. Atlength | 
they became tired of hunting, and returned to re port 
the uselessness of their search. ‘He has not come out,’ 
was the brief answer which the trailer gave, without | 
moving himself, or proceeding to further examination. 

He had not come out. Another search discovered 
him—and the next day he was executed. 


o——— 


REWARDED. 

A Pennsylvania blacksmith has received a gratifying 
illustration of the “Cast thy bread upon the 
water, for thou shalt find it after many days.” Thirty 
years ago, a poor girl named Carrie Roper, in ragged 
garments tattered and torn, wandered to the home of | 
John Potts, a village blacksmith, in what is now known 
as Brooklyn, Pa. 


words, 


Mr. Potts ¢ook the girl in, and suggested to his wife 
that they adopt her, they having no children of their 
own. Mrs. Potts objec te od, feeling it her duty to take 
one of four of her sister’s daughters, if it was deemed | 
expedient to adopt a daughter. 

Mr. Potts would not listen to his wife’s suggestions, 
and determined to support the girl. He sent her to a 
school in Bucks County, where she graduated with | 
honors. 

‘Two years after she graduated Potts failed to learn 
of her whereabouts. His inquiries did not bring any | 
tidings of the girl, and he gave her up as dead. 

His wife died in the spring of 1877, and he lived 
alone. He still continued his business as blacksmith, 
though unable to save anything from his earnings with 
which to pay off a mortgage on his property. Two | 
weeks ago, a strange lady appeared at the post-office in | 
Brooklyn and introduced herself as Mrs. James Rut- | 
ledge, of Pittsburgh, wife of a millionaire. She inquired 
for John Potts and was escorted to his home. | 

The old gentleman recognized her at sight, and was | 
overcome with joy at her appearance. The lady had 
come to take Potts to her home. 

She paid off the mortgage on the Potts property, pur- 
chased a handsome monument for the grave of Mrs. 
Potts, and started with her old friend for her home in 
Pittsburgh. Soon after their arrival she made the black- 
smith a gift of fifty thousand dollars in United States 
bonds. 





—_————>—_ 


OIL ON THE WATER. 

The power of oil to smooth the waves has long been 
known to whalemen. Tests looking to a practical appli- 
cation of this fact have recently been made in England or 
Scotland, and with such results that ‘an exposed harbor 
is about to be thus protected at the public expense. 
Franklin tells of experiments he made in quieting the 
water of a pond in a hfgh wind by pouring oil on the 
surface at the windward side. He found the attempts | 
were entirely successful. Chambers’s Journal gives 
some incidents which point to the same conclusion. 





About twenty-eight years ago, in the month of May, 
there arrived in Hobson’s Bay a small fore-and-aft | 
schooner ¢ alle d the Jeanette. She came from New | 
London, U. 8., and carried a heavy load of deck-timber. 
She caused a good deal of spec ulation for the followi ing 
reasons: 

She was only sixty tons register, was loaded like a 
barge, had had a very stormy passage of four months, 
and yet reached Melbourne without loss or damage of | 
any kind. | 

The captain was a shrewd Yankee, who had brought 
her out for the purpose of selling her in Australia, 
where there was a great demand for such vessels, and 
knowing that she was overloaded, he had, before leav- 
ing New London, taken on board a barrel of oil, which 
oil, when necessary, was sprinkled over the taffrail. 

The huge waves ran after the Jeanette, but not to | 
hurt her. They overtook her, glided under her and 
left her, to be followed by others in the same gentle 
manner. 

After being un eight-days’ wonder, the Jeanette was 
sold to remain in the country. 

Nine instances are given as examples of this use of 

In every case it has been attended with complete 
success. 


— 
VERY IRREGULAR. 

Men who do not fear death may object to some modes 
of death. There is a quaintness that is almost humor- 
ous in the sense of ignominy with which an old soldier 
will contemplate being killed by any other than a regu- 
lation shot. At the battle of Groveton, Stonewall Jack- 
son tried an experiment which very much disturbed a 
Federal division. 


Bars of railroad iron were cut up into foot-lengths 
and fired from some of the heaviest guns. The noise 
these missiles made as they went sailing through the 
air was a sort of cross between the shrick of a woman 
and the bray of a mule. 

The Federals listened in wonder at the first few which 
banged through the tree-tops. Presently one of them 
fell just in front of a Pennsylvania regiment. A cap- 
tain stepped forward to inspect it, and after turning it 
over he rushed to his colonel. 

“Colonel, those confounded rebs are firing railroad 
iron at us.” 

“No!” 

“They are, for a fact!” 

“Captain, advance your company to that ridge and de- 
ploy, and the minute you find Jackson is ge 3 ready 
to fire freight cars at us send me word. I don’t pro- 
pose to have my regiment mashed into the ground 
when it can just as well be decently exterminated in the 
regular way !” 

a + - 
HOW IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Our colored brethren are not acquainted with classi- 
eal or modern literature, and seldom refer to either. 
But they are familiar with biblical persons and inci- 
dents, and frequently bring them forth to point a moral 
or adorn atale, The following dialogue illustrates the 
success with which Mother Eve was once used to ad- 
minister a rebuke: 


Old Aunt Sukey, who lives on Austin Avenue, Gal- 
veston, is known to be the stingiest woman of the city. 
Old Mose cut up a load of tough oak wood for her a 
few days ago, and she refused to pay him more than a 
quarter—about half the usual price. 

‘Aunt Sukey,” said Mose, “I wish you had been in 
de garden of Ede n, instead of Ebe. 

“What do yer mean, Uncle Mose?” 

“Nuflin’, cept you are so stingy, ef you had been 
Ebe, yer would hab eat de hull apple yerself, and not 
gib Adam none, and he would ’a 'scaped de cuss.” 


>: — 
DOG AND TELEPHONE. 
Brutes—at least domestic ones—share the advantages 
of scientific advancement by the human race. Dogs 
can hear their master’s voice farther off than they could 


once—and a smart dog soon learns where to listen. 


A gentleman in Warren, R. I., who has sometimes 
assisted in the transmission of messages by telephone, 
owns a beautiful pet dog named Pat. Thedog, having 
lost sight of his master, went to the telephone office in 
search of him, and the operator, understanding the ob- 
ject of Pat's visit, called for his master ata place he 
thought he might be, and informed him that Pat was 
looking for him, and was immediate]y answered, and 
placing the instrument to the dog’s ear, he at once evi- 
dently recognized his master’s voice, and started for 
the door, greatly excited, and asked in a dog’s language 
to be let out that he might go in pursuit of him.—Prov- | 
idence Journal. ' 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is a scientific preparation of the phosphates, so com- | 
| bined as to be readily taken into and absorbed by the sys- 
tem. Pamphlet sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. (Com. 


“Rough on Rats.” 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- | 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 


WORLD'S ONLY MANUFACTURER OF 


WHEEL CHAIR 


EXCLUSIVELY. All Styles and Sizes 
| for use of INVALIDS AND CRIPPLES. 
Self and secondary hand propulsion, 
in doors and out. Comfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled. 
Paten e and maker of the “Rolling 
Chairs,” pushed about at the Centen- 
nial. For Illustrated ¢ ‘atalogue . a 


celles 
Ask druggists for it. Clears out 
lets. [Com. 
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AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT ** wo, Toney RazonCo, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


GOOD COFFEE. 


Many times the Cook is blamed for having 
poor Coffee, when the fault lies in the quality of 
the Coffee used. If Consumers will ask their 
Grocer for Thurber’s Roasted Coffee, “No. 34,” 
strong and pungent, “No. 41,” mild and rich, ex- 
quisitely roasted, and sold only in One Pound 
Full Weight Packages (not ground), they will be 
pleased. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


~ Glenn’ s Sulphur Soap, 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
« Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 

* ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
USING that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 


GLENN, 
Pri Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
CURE Sap cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 
3 cents extra per cake, by 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., 


FSTENaRUOKS 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 444. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE MOST POPULAR PENS IN USE. 
12 PENS MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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| We have from the best ma kers more 


than 1200 different Kinds 0 


POCKET KNIV ES . 
Sportsmen's, Hunters’, Coachmen’s and 
Gardeners’ Knives. Pocket Knives con- 
taining Scissors and various implements. Silver Fruit 
Knives, Razors, Scissors, and all kinds of Cutlery, 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 374 Washt’n 8t., Boston, 


Ladies’ and Children’ s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES, 


t#™~ Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; add 100 per 
cent. to the looks and wear of Ladies’ and Children’ 8 
Boots. Your shoe-dealer has them if *wide-awake: 
if not, send 15c. in postage stamps, for a pair by mail, to 
the whole sale agents. 
E DWARD HEN SHAW & co., Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
36-page Catalogue and 





Price List. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mas 
BUCKEYE” 
LAWN MOWER. 
The lightest and easiest run- 
ning MOWER ever made. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
MAST, FOOS &CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Send for catalogue and prices. 


DAVIS SWING “CHURN, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST! 
No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send Postal for Cir- 

culars. Agents wanted. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The ont bry ROSES. makin a SPE 
Wty oA 


INES 

ROSES » Ba ES. Ve A » in Prem- 
iums and Extras, more ROS than most estab@ 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for immedi- 
ate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labelled, for St: ° 
12 for $2; I9tor $35 26 for 5, for $5; 75 tor 
$10; 100 for $13. Our NEW Cc DE a complete 
Treatise on the Eo a Ndee elegantly heated. freeto 
all, 


N 
Rose Growers. ad Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Uhresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and dese ription in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalogue sent tree. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


” THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 

Will not smoke when 
placed in the draught. 

Reservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882_ Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 3 

Send for Catalogue. J 

If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Eight 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
9 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St., 
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ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA 





The Capitol, Government Buildings, and White House*at Washington 


ARE FITTED WITH 


Nearly every store on Broadway and residence on Fifth Avenue, New York 


City, has them. 


They are very generally used throughout the United States. 
Made to suit all sized windows and all sized purses. 


More and higher awards, 


larger popularity and heavier sales than any other roller, 


SIMPLE--DURABLE-—-EVERY ROLLER WARRANTED. 


Sold by the trade everywhere. 


8. HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 





